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Yes, We Have 
No Bernanos... 


By JOSEPH DEVER 


peop Cath- 
olic fiction has 
no Bernanos, no 
Mauriac, no 
Greene, no Waugh. 
We have no novel- 
ists of such stature; 
we probably have no 
immediate prospects 
of having such. 
Some American 
Catholic “literary 
critics,” who also have little national stat- 
ure and little prospects of such, seem to 
be calling for this American Bernanos 
and that American Greene, and so on. 


Joseph Dever 


I am one of a small group of heels 
who thinks that American Catholic nov- 
elists should pay no more than cour- 
teous attention to most critics of the 
“revival” or “renascence,” simply because 
there is no appreciable American Cath- 
olic “revival” or “renascence.” 


It goes without saying that giants like 
Bernanos and Mauriac deserve most of 
the admiration and respect which they 
receive. Yet one cannot help but get 
slightly jaundiced at the way some Cath- 
olic critics go on and on about the 
French and English cultural maturity by 
contrast with American creative barbar- 
ism. 

Okay, so we have no Bernanos, et- 
cetera. What are American Catholic 
writers of fiction supposed to do? Drop 
dead? 

What am I getting at? I’m getting at 
this: serious practitioners of fiction in 
this country should not allow the critics 
and cocktail experts to distract them 
from their own honest, if modest, crea- 
tive work. 

Who’s out to write masterpieces? Not 
the fine writers I have the privilege of 
knowing. It is the higher criticism of the 
“renascence” which seems to be calling 
for masterpieces—thereby tending to stop 
the mouths of a lot of promising young 
writers who might write something pre- 
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sentable or better if they were allowed 
to lower their sights about ten thousand 
feet. 


But, yes, we have no Bernanos. We 
have Sylvester and Powers and Sul- 
livan—who might do something some 
day. 

Might do something! If you’ll pardon 
a further opinion from a lowdown cad, 
these guys have already done something. 
They have written mature, meaningful 
fiction for people to read with exhilara- 
tion and profit. I don’t think they write 
for the “renascence,” or footnotes, or the 
“center of the target.” They're real writ- 
ers who are moved to eloquent speech 
by all this passion and all this pain. 
They're also vitally interested in sup- 
porting their families. 


After seven years of Catholic “litra- 
chuh” I have had enough of some high- 
brows who know all about creation but 
cannot create. Not being able to create 
is certainly no stigma; but when this is 
coupled with a contempt for creators 
who are not internationally famous, it 
assuredly is open to some counter-crit- 
icism. 

Also I’ve had enough of anti-popular- 
ism—across the lecture hall and over the 
martinis. 


Personally, I like to be popular. I 


think the anti-popularists like to be Pop 
ular also. In fact, if I were asked bya 
Congressional Committee just why the 
anti-popularists are anti-popular, I would 
answer: “Because they're unpopular” 

Somewhere along the line, many of 
the anti-popularists may have tried to be 
popular and failed. Some wanted to be 
Bernanos, some wanted to be Mauriac, 
some wanted to be Waugh or Greene 
And some fell among the rocks. 


What, more specifically, do I mean by 
anti-popularism? Well, it’s just tha 
Thomas Merton is a second-rater and 
Bruce Marshall is “Johnfy-one-note.” 

All I know is that Merton reads like 
a real writer and a real poet. All I know 
is that when Merton speaks about 
600,000 people listen. When the renas 
cence critics speak, I, for one, will listen, 
if there is an unfinished beer in front 
of me. Otherwise I am likely to fidget a 
little and wonder who won the sixth 
race at Washington Park. 

I shouldn’t say this, but say it I must 
Bruce Marshall does seem to be “Johnny- 
one-note.” But his “one note” is always 
entertaining and rewarding. It is a 
sweet as Harry James, as lusty as Big 
Ben. I'll listen for it, any time—and I've 
got a lot of good company. 

I hold these assorted truths to be self: 
evident, even if they can’t be distilled 
out of a martini: Leonard Feeney is still 
one of our best informal essayists; Hany 
Sylvester, on the record, is still the out 
standing American Catholic novelist 
Joyce Kilmer has written some enduring 
verse; Father E. F. Murphy compares 
favorably with many successful nor 
Catholic religious novelists. 

So—I have declared myself. I may ke 
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riTIcs are frequently classed with teachers in the minds of those who 
believe that “those who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” 
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... But Why 
oast About It? 


By RILEY HUGHES 


HE EDITORS of 

Books on Trial 
have very generous- 
ly asked me to put 
in a word or two for 
the critics in reply 
to Joseph Dever’s 
breezy but deadly 
serious charges 
against them. Mr. 
Dever has been 
equally generous. 
He has consented, sight unseen, to my 
rebuttal. It pains me, when everybody 
has been so pleasant, to be forced to sit 
down to some sharp things to say on my 
own. If I say such things, Joe, it’s only 
because I mean them. 


Riley Hughes 


I regret the necessity, but a brief 
autobiographical comment cannot be 
avoided. The bone we are to chew to- 
gether has been thrown out in personal 
terms. In almost 20 years of reviewing 
and article writing—some 3,000 reviews 
and a good score of articles—I have not 
ued the pronoun “I” as much as a 
dozen times. But I must do so now. So 
here goes. No, I haven’t published a 
novel. Why put it that way? Why 
weasel-word it? I haven’t been able to 
ell a short story. Even my list of rejec- 
tion slips does not, I imagine, come any- 
where near Joe’s tally of acceptances, 
and he’s been in places that turned me 
away. I do not think I have been em- 
bittered by this. I don’t hate anybody’s 
guts because of it. I don’t hate Shake- 
speare. Why should I be envious of 
Joe Dever, or Joe Doakes? 


And I would add this. Yes, I would 
definitely add this. A list of fiction pub- 
lications as long as Tom Thumb’s arm 
does not qualify anybody to set himself 
ip as a critic either. I offer it as a 
thought (how nasty can you get?) that 
oe Dever is wasting a lot of time and 
‘nergy larruping away at book reviews 
and articles like the one above, when it 
8 pellucidly clear that he should save 
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that scalpel of his for his fictional char- 
acters. As the late Sinclair Lewis once 
said in an address to a summer confer- 
ence group: “You're writers, aren’t you? 
Then what are you doing here? Go 
home and write!” 


And let’s not be coy. When Joe Dever 
writes “renascence” he means the maga- 
zine Renascence, a semi-annual Catholic 
publication to which he himself has con- 
tributed. In Vol. I, No. 2 of that peri- 
odical (an issue in which I can be found 
throwing, I suppose, Bernanos at the 
heads of three of Joe’s contemporaries) 
I discover a book review of the work of 
two European writers over the signature 
of Joseph Dever. And I find therein 
such words as these: “In the creative 
genius of both one hears the echoes of 
Chekov and Rabelais.” And _ these: 
“quiet, puckish indirection” and “sing- 
ing language, metaphorical skill, and 
fetching conceptual twists of style.” 
How’s that for higher criticism and re- 
vival? 

I hate to do this too, but here’s a 
point about Joe’s Renascence review that 
should not go unmentioned. He speaks 
of a “Viscount Nugent” in his review. 
In my copy of the book under review 
I read: “‘Corkman in Birthday Honours 
List.’ The paragraph referred to ‘Fran- 
cis James Nugent, Baronet: for War 
Services.’” A baronet is not a viscount, 
Joe. Accuracy, not compassion or rage, 
is the indispensable equipment of the 
critic. 

So much for the personal equation, 
though I may have to return to it later. 
The equation of time is much more im- 
portant. Catholic writers and Catholic 
critics, whether higher or lower, must 
function in this time and in this place. 
As I. have often stated in print, our 
American Catholic culture is a good cen- 
tury behind secular culture. We have 
the bonum—that’s not swaggering, it’s a 
matter of definition. As Catholics, we 
have—however unworthy, however in- 
complete and imperfect we are—the 


Good. But they, the receivers and pur- 
veyors of secular American culture, have 
the bene. They know how. They are 
busy about the well-doing of what does 
not need doing. 

Now Bernanos and Waugh and 
Greene, coming as they do from a Cath- 
olic culture which has a tradition of 
both bonum and bene, write from the 
fullness of that culture, and not from 
a vacuum. The form of Catholicism and 
the matter of a mature cxaftsmanship 
come together in these writers to achieve 
a wholeness. Critics “of the ‘renascence’” 
are aware of this, I think. khey are not 
trying to add needlessly to the problems 
of the Catholic writer in America. They 
are (perhaps at times a bit too solemnly) 
going about the business of urging our 
writers to acquire that bene, of teach- 
ing our readers to look for it. 

They are, in short, trying to create a 
climate. Not an arid, Olympian one, but 
a climate that is not easy, not fatuous. 
I know of no “renascence” critic who is 
playing Matthew Arnold and placing a 
copy of Homer next to the latest Cath- 
olic novel so that he can say, “This will 
never do.” (Of course it wouldn’t be 
Homer; it would most likely be Dante.) 
The higher criticism—and far too tittle 
of it, rather than too much, exists—has 
before it the job of calling a spade a 
spade. It must not, as Goldsmith said of 
Dr. Johnson, make our little fishes talk 
like whales. It must identify, discrimi- 
nate, praise soberly, label the counterfeit, 
weigh and consider. 

We must not be the crybabies of the 
Western world, we American Catholics. 
We must not weep into one another’s 
beer just because one of the high 
combers of history, which mounted its 
crest and started on its way five centuries 
ago, has caught us full in the stomach. 
The signs are many that the tide is 
changing, and that that particular wave, 
that Reformation with its man-centered 
gifts of delight and peril, has been scat- 
tered and will not form itself again. 

I am surprised, Joe, that you are met 
with giggles and yawns when you ex- 
press the conviction that Catholic novel- 
ists must build upon a native tradition. 
You have been misreading signs and 
portents again, Joe. You’ve been seeing 
viscounts. And while I think of it, you 
are doing another terrible thing: you 
are building a wall of separation be- 
tween martini and beer drinkers. 

Let me tell you why I think you are 
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mistaken. The higher criticism, if the 
literary essays in Renascence may be 
taken, as you seem to take them, as ex- 
amples of that criticism, is not opposed 
to an indigenous American regionalism. 
In an article in the Spring, 1949 num- 
ber of Renascence, one which discussed 
the work of Harry Sylvester, Richard 
Sullivan, and J. F. Powers, I wrote: “The 
work of these writers would indicate that 
regionalism offers the best point d’appui 
for the serious Catholic writer.” The ar- 
ticle goes on to show how, through 
regional sources, the American Catholic 
writer “can,achieve depth and power.” 
Again, in America for June 10, 1950, 
writing solely of Richard Sullivan, I 
said: “In his cultivating of Catholic 
places and circumstances, as they really 
exist in the American periphery, he has 
been quietly showing our novelists the 
regional way.” 

And do you know one response I got? 
On the “Correspondence” page a few 
weeks later somebody from Dallas wrote 
in to ask what I was doing associating 
the “self-contradictory” terms Catholic- 
ism and regionalism. The editor got me 
out of that one by pointing out that 
regionalism does not deny Catholicism’s 
universality, and that in its disavowal of 
“photographic realism” and in its “crit- 
ical interpretation” of history “it is cer- 
tainly Catholic.” That is one of the 
problems of the Catholic critic. Consider 
this, Joe: a man from Dallas tells me 
I can’t say it: a man from Boston tells 
me I haven’t said it. 

You are unfair, too, Joe, when you 
state that this Catholic regionalism—it’s 
not all we've got, but it’s the place to 
start—is ignored by the anthologies. You 
have been in them yourself, and Richard 
Sullivan and J. F. Powers too. Right in 
the same table of contents with Waugh 
and Greene. 

What, you want to know, does the 
serious critic—let’s call him that, not 
sneering, but trying to understand—ex- 
pect of the young Catholic writer? To 
drop dead? Assuredly not. He would 
have him write better. He would hold 
up a standard for the writer, one not 
impossibly high, merely one that would 
not permit the writer to be sloppy, or 
sentimental, or sorry for himself. He 
wishes, more than anything else, to pre- 
vent the young Catholic writer from 
committing artistic suicide. To keep him 
from asking the mirror on the wall if he 
is the fairest one of all. 
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Let me quote myself again, Joe, and 
I have done. About a year ago in a little 
piece called “The Writer and the Critic” 
I wrote the following: “The fact is, of 
course, that we are all in this together— 
Catholic writers, Catholic critics, Cath- 
olic readers. Let us put a stop to this 
nonsense of asking critics to write novels, 
readers to write criticism, writers to read. 
Each has his own separate, dignified 
function. Of ill-natured pity of one 
group for another, of petty jealousies we 


have long had enough. Certainly cit 
icism is ancillary to creativeness. The 
book review of the book unwritten, the 
critical book or article on the school o 
trend not existing, is of the stuff of air 
Nor can the creative writer expect t) 
perform in a vacuum, to cut himself 
away from his roots. He must have 
criticism and an audience worthy of him, 
Without them he cannot but fall intp 
creative apostasy.” 
Can we agree on that? 
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called half-baked, anti-intellectual, a 
philistine, an exhibitionist. I may miss 
out on a few cocktail parties. But better 
I should be home with the babies any- 
way. 

Lest I be dismissed as a mere icon- 
oclast, I would like to set forth a few 
ideas as to how some American Catholic 
novelists can survive rather than revive. 


Despite a few suppressed giggles and 
camouflaged yawns from some of my 
intellectual friends, I have long insisted 
that Catholic novelists need the nourish- 
ment of an American literary tradition, 
rather than a French or English one. 


The American literary tradition which 
I think suggests an answer to the artic- 
ulation problems of our novelists is sim: 
ply that of regionalism. A region, by 
your leave, does not have to be an agri 
cultural area, like the Midlands, or a 
mountain-desert area like New Mexico. 
For the Catholic novelist particularly, it 
can be a metropolis which happens to 
be strongly or predominantly Catholic as 
are Boston or San Francisco. 


I know that in this regionalism there 
must be a peculiar flavor of the culture 
and the people, which is at once charm: 
ing and significant. The Irish of Chi- 
cago, for example, are not as potential 
with regional characteristics as, say, the 
Irish of Boston who, willy-nilly, have 
been remarkably influenced by the 
Yankees over the years. 


The puritanism of the Boston Yankee 
has contributed considerably to the tradi- 
tional ounenilien a their Irish neigh- 
bors. Brahmin snobbery has contributed 
something to lace-curtain snobbery. The 
Irish have conquered the Yankees, but 
in a sense, the former, in turn, have 
been conquered. 


As implied, I have a literary fixation 


on the Yankee-Irish culture and life 
which some people think is a limitation, 
Yet, I find it at once stabilizing and e. 
hilarating, as a learning novelist, to try 
and reflect what is observed there of 
Yankee magnificence and decadence, of 
clericalism, prudery, political ruthless 
ness, snobbery and puritanism. 

J. F. Powers once said, informally, 
that a writer should have a world. | 
knew immediately what he meant be 
cause I have a writer’s world which 
gives me inspiration, courage, compas 
sion, rage. So, in a far -more destin- 
guished manner, has Powers a world- 
powerfully, vividly, profoundly in the 
Catholic rectory. 

As for my world, it is as accessible to 
me as if I had never left it. I can close 
my eyes, here as I write, and see the 
streets, the tenements, the churches, the 
people of Boston. I can see the Charles 
breathing slowly toward the sea. And 
above the river, the crumbling bamie 
of class—the ancient rooftops of Beacon 
Hill, where now the Italians are moving 
down, the literati up, squeezing th 
remnant aristos out of their musty 

And ever permeating that world 
childhood, youth, early manhood, the 
sweet odor of Christ. The firemen tit 
ping their helmets as they clang m 
niacally by the parish church. The but! 
young priest, taking the census, and fip 
ping a football with the gamins on the 
street. The late, tender and tyrannicl 
Cardinal, squinting through his cataract 
and delivering a moving impromptl 
speech that gave the fantods to the ds 
tinguished senatorial speaker of the day 

I do not mean to be disrespectful, bu! 
how in a practical sense can Bernan0s“ 
any other European Catholic writer heb 
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Tue Prcrar OF Fire, by Karl Stern. 
Harcourt, Brace. 310 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by, Rev. Leo J. Trese 







In the course of 24 years in the priest- 
hood, I have read more convert stories 
than I could .possibly count—and en- 
joyed them all. There is a never waning 
fascination in every new saga of faith 
achieved. With some it is a quiet, easy 
journey up a gentle incline. With others 
it is a cataclysm that has turned them 
inside out. There is never repetition. No 
two are ever the same. 

The latest account of a man’s pilgrim- 
age to Truth is The Pillar of Fire, by 
Karl Stern. The dust-jacket describes it 
as “A modern psychiatrist’s personal 
story of his life, and his spiritual voyage 
from Judaism to Catholicism.” That 
modestly factual description doesn’t do 
the book justice. It isn’t even accurate. 
Because Pillar of Fire is not, really, the 
story of Karl Stern’s life—not in the 
usual meaning of the term. Very little 
of the physical Karl Stern shows through 
the pages and pages of print. I finished 
the book with very little idea of what 
the author looks like, talks like, or feels 
like towards all the everyday matters 
that make up the usual autobiography. 

But a lot of Karl Stern’s mind shows 
through. He has given us, probably bet- 
ter than he realizes, a picture of a soul 
being shaped by the Maker's Hands. 
Every neophyte’s story attempts to assay, 
with varying success, the incidents, the 
actual graces, that have brought him to 
the font. But Pillar of Fire succeeds in 
conveying, more vividly than any similar 
account I have read, a sense of the in- 
tangible element which is found in every 
conversion. 

All the usual accidentals are here— 
the people that Stern met, the books that 
he read, the doubts and the hesitations. 
But always and to the end there is his 
own unspoken bafflement that these 
things should add up to what they do. 
He closes, alrtost abruptly, with his First 
Communion; as though in frustration at 
tying to make reasonable what he has 
done. Yet, though he does not even men- 
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The Pillar of Hre 


German psychiatrist's conversion 
from Judaism to Catholicism 


tion (so far as I can recall) the grace of 
God, God’s grace comes through plainly 
as the very watermark on every page on 
which Karl Stern writes. 


It is an absorbing story, this Pillar of 
Fire. I have said that a lot of the author's 
mind shows through. It is a mind of 
many brilliant facets. The factual skele- 
ton of his life is easily summarized: Born 
in Bavaria early in the century, of lib- 
eral Jewish parents. Educated in medi- 
cine and psychiatry at Munich, Frank- 
fort and Berlin. Protected for a time 
from the Nazi persecution by reason of 
his Rockefeller Fellowship at the Psy- 
chiatric Institute of Munich, but fleeing 
finally to London in 1935. Married there 
to Liselotte von Baeyer whom he had 
known in Frankfort. Then on to Canada 
in 1939, and to a position there in a 
mental hospital. Leading his wife into 
the Church while he himself still stood 
without. But eventually embracing the 


Whole Christ in 1943. 


Around that bare framework Dr. 
Stern has woven a fabric of discerning 
observation, pin-pointed philosophy, and 
measured wisdom, that would easily suf- 
fice for six books if given their full due. 
His pages are fruit-heavy with passages 





Karl Stern: All the usual accidentals 
plus a sense of the intangible 


that fairly plead to be quoted: “When I 
think of such teachers as Volhard, I 
seem to know the answer to the prob- 
lems of academic education. It is solved 
only by personality in the Goethean 
sense, by that element of soul added to 
the lifeless body of mechanical trans- 


mission. . . . The more universities be- 
come institutions controlled by cold 
pragmatism, the more industrialization 
and commercialism engulf the univer- 
sity—the more will humanism wither 
away.” 

Or this: “The mediocrity and appar- 
ent lack of inner content ig people who 
are professionally concerned with reli- 
gion makes a revolting impression, par- 
ticularly on agnostics and atheists. ‘Those 
who don’t believe in God make high 
demands on those who believe in Him”. 

Yet again: “A good deal of the resist- 
ance of enlightened and modern people 
against theology is not at all directed 
against the teachings presented by that 
discipline. If the same ideas were pre- 
sented in a more abstract terminology, 
nobody would see much discrepancy 
with reason. . . . The terms used in 
Hegelian dialectics and those presently 
used by mathematical physicists only 
sound smarter than theological terms. 
That does not mean that they come 
closer to the true nature of things.” 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
You will read Pillar of Fire with pencil 
in hand, surely enough. But it is no 
mere chain of sparkling aphorisms 
loosely hung together. It is rather the 
sharing, in a style that is easy, unstudied, 
and thoroughly readable, of a mind that 
is ripe and rich. Karl Stern ranges, with 
a sureness born of knowledge, over the 
fields of music, medicine, education, rac- 
ism, science, with a homogeneity in 
which everything contributes to the 
story of his progress. 

And you will meet so many people 
whom you will want to remember. Erich 
von Baeyer’s family, for instance, who 
might have been the originals of You 
Can't Take It With You and Kati 
Huber, the Catholic servant of solid 
piety who cracked her corny jokes with 
savant and scullery-maid alike. Or Willi 
Schmid, who was executed erroneously 
because another man had the same 
name. Herr and Frau Masser, too, who 
are carried off to the gas chamber while 
Dr. Stern in London is frantically hurry- 
ing from office to office filling out forms 

(Continued on page 277) 
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THE BOOKMAN’S ALMANAC . 





te MONTH of March, as Father 
Thurston remarks in his preface to 
that volume of Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, seems to be given over to saints 
of national or sectional interest. Not only 
is March national, but it features largely 
the British Isles, and we recall, as the 
month opens with St. David’s entry on 
the calendar, our resolution at the be- 
ginning of the year to re-read Shake- 
speare. For we are, on St. David's day, 
with the forces of King Henry V in 
France, where Fluellen makes Pistol eat 
the leek of which, on the Welsh na- 
tional day, he had made so much fun. 
The connotation of the leek nowadays 
is culinary, rather than patriotic, and it 
will be hard to find literary associations 
for cup of Vichyssoise—stout Thackeray 
would never have been able to work up 
for that the enthusiasm he once mus- 
tered for bouilliabaise (for which, you 
may see almost any anthology of light 
or humorous verse). 


Marcu 2, St. Cap. From romantic 
France, we go back to the depths of 
industrial England, where the patron 
of Birmingham is being honored. 
Searchers-out of odd words know about 
“brummagem” as a derivative from the 
town’s name, to indicate cheap or shoddy 
jewelry and the like; but there was noth- 
ing of that quality about the prose of 
one of Birmingham’s greatest adopted 
sons, John Henry Newman. Like Ches- 
terton, Newman has his periods of being 
in favor, and it may be hoped that one 
of them will come next year, when we 
celebrate the centenary of his Idea of 
a University. 

Less known than he should be these 
days is Newman’s great Bishop, Wil- 
liam Bernard Ullathorne, a John-Bullish 
looking and acting English Benedictine 
who stood between Newman and the 
“old Catholics” who distrusted him— 
Manning, especially. In a literary way, 
Ullathorne is partly notable for his own 
autobiography, From Cabin Boy to Arch- 
bishop, roughly written as the man was 
rough. More important, though, Ulla- 
thorne is the subject of one of the twen- 
tieth century’s greatest biographies, the 
two volume life by Abbot Cuthbert But- 
ler. When the partisans of all the leaders 
of the warring Church parties of the 
day have had their say, and when 
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By Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


Strachey’s venomous attack on Manning 
has been forgotten, it will perhaps be 
from Butler’s Life of Ullathorne that 
the best picture of the age will be had. 
CAs a subject for learned disquisition, 
there might be offered to devout Trollo- 
peans the problem of tracing the rela- 
tionship between the aspirate-dropping 
Bishop and the Thornes of Ullathorne.) 


Marcu 6, St. Perrerua. A rather 
highly personal connotation here, but 
one that might well be more general. 
Sister Perpetua (misnamed by most of 
her clients “Sister Perpetual”) is, I 
think, one of fiction’s most attractive 
nuns, though the book in which she 
appears—Cecily Hallack’s Mirror for 
Toby—is, alas, out of print. Peter Anson 
and other of her friends have written 
of the brave life that was Cecily Hal- 
lack’s, and that was cut short by a brain 
tumor in 1936. Some of her children’s 
books—notably The Happiness of Father 
Happe—have been condemned as sac- 
charine and unrealistic, and perhaps that 
is true of some of her novels for adults; 
but surely Mirror for Toby is fine stuff, 
as is a very small volume of essays, To 


Miranda. 


Marcu 7. We honor the great St. 
Thomas Aquinas, of whom, said Ches- 
terton, no life could ever be written be- 
cause of the vastness of the man’s ac- 
tivity—only a plan, like that of a great 
city, would be possible. Thomas himself, 
of course, contributed to literature on an 
impossibly high plane, when he com- 
posed the Office of Corpus Christi, with 
its tremendous hymns. The vagrant 
mind of the reader remembers, though, 
the fine and typically medieval story of 
St. Thomas and his post-Compline col- 
loquy with the Blessed Virgin, which 
you can find in Agnes Repplier’s In 
Praise of Laughter. Nor has anyone writ- 
ten better and more effectively about 
the value of a sense_of humor than the 
essayist whom it isfiard to think of as 
dead—since, like Wilfred Meynell, she 
seemed likely to be with us forever. 

St. Thomas is the Patron of the 
Schools, but when the holy men of 
Rome were casting about for a saint to 
fulfill that onerous task, they might have 


Le 


given some thought to St. Angus, o 
Aengus, remembered in the Church's 
calendar on Marcu 11, for this holy 
monk-poet, called “The Bright Sun of 
Ireland,” once found a small pupil of 
the monastic school in noisy tears over 
his inability to learn the day’s lesson, 
Taking the boy in his arms, Angus sang 
him to sleep, and when‘ the boy awoke, 
he knew his lesson perfectly—or s0 he 
told the abbot when he was commended 
for his diligence in study. St. Angus 
would seem to have been centurig 
ahead of the recording devices of ow 
time (or at least of Huxley's Brave New 
World), which, placed under the pillow 
at night, impart even the most difficult 
information, something after the man 
ner of osmosis. 


Marcu 12. The feast of St. Gregory 
the Great sends one to Bede, perhaps, 
though the story of the Pope and the 
beautiful young English slaves in the 
market place, is too well known to need 
brushing up. Less well-known are the 
versions of the story as they occur in 
two old and valued unscholarly treat 
ments of history, Prig’s Bede and 1066 
and All That. But after one has 
quainted a younger generation with 
those classics, one finds that both vol 
umes are of a size and appearance to 
invite larceny—so they remain unquoted 
from. 


Sr. Patricx’s Day (which need no 
be dated) offers many temptations to 
the reader, but it must be remembere 
that many ersatz-Irish have given ws 
much ersatz-Patrician lore, that can k 
disregarded. Even from what remains, i 
is hard to choose—one hesitates to sug 
gest a renewal of acquaintance with M: 
Dooley because one of his best (and 
most easily available) diatribes is ¢ 
rected against reading. Because space i 
limited, we choose, out of all the thing 
inspired by St. Patrick or his island, the 
grand and daily usable prayer, calle 
variously the “Lorica (Breastplate) # 
St. Patrick” and “The Deer's Cry’—the 
story being that Patrick and his servat! 
Benen were about to be ambushed by 
enemies of Christianity, when, as the 
approached the spot where the woul 
be assassins hid, they were changed in 
deer and fawn, and passed safely, & 

(Continued on page 276) 
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Meaning of Inflation 
For Each One of Us 


Tue 1950's Come First, by Edwin G. 
Nourse. Holt. 184 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Henry B. Kies 


The year 1950, midway point of the 
century, may have been the year of deci- 
son in the advancement or retrogression 
of economic maturity. Dr. Nourse, for- 
merly Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to the President, has 
written in such a manner that the glib 
will be prone to consider his book on 
the basis of extremes. 

One group will add a hearty “amen” 
with respect to his analysis of the loss 
of independence as a result of pressures 
by the Big Three institutionalized groups 
Agriculture, Labor, Business. The 
other group will be prone to point 
out that this is nothing other than a 
restoration of balance and that fears con- 
cerning loss of freedom are unwarranted. 

In a way it is unfortunate that Nourse 
did not re-work his first three or four 
chapters so that a tendency toward bias 
on the part of the reader would not be 
carried over into the real value of the 
book expressed in later chapters. 

It is in the chapters dealing with “Se- 
curity,” “Economic Progress vs. Infla- 
tion,” and “Inflation as a Way of Life” 
that the serious reader will be intrigued. 
For example in considering economic 
expansion and deficit spending a neat 
little problem is posed. Those who wish 
to allay fears about deficit spending 
sem to hold contradictory positions: 
(1) the assumption that economic 
gowth is so spontaneous as to make 
lager debt safe and holding a promise 
of balancing the budget in the near 
future; and (2) the assumption that ex- 






































































































































































































































employment and rising prices is neces- 
uty because the growth factor is dor- 
mant and will not be realized unless 
given external and artificial stimulation. 
_It must not be inferred that Nourse 
adamantly opposed to any deficit 
pending. He points out that it is an old 
governmental policy and that it has 
“me very definite values. On the other 
tnd he raises the pertinent question of 
ls continued value when, while pre- 
venting business collapse, it continues 
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panding social programs at a time of full . 


without gaining control over price infla- 
tion or dollar debasement. 

Nourse’s apologia for his resignation 
as a presidential advisor is simply stated 
as the acceptance by government of defi- 
cit at the peak of an inflationary boom. 

This small work should be read by 
many if for no other reason than that it 
does point out the practical consequences 
of inflation for each one of us. 


Labor Unions as 
Conservative Force 


A Puttosoppy oF Lasor, by Frank 
Tannenbaum. Knopf. 199 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Martin M. McLaughlin 


This book is an analysis of the position 
of labor unions in modern American 
society. Mr. Tannenbaum is a social his- 
torian, and his rather unusual conclu- 
sion is that the unions represent the 
most promising conservative force today. 


Workmen, like other men, naturally 
gather into communities; they have al- 
ways done so. Today it is unions, but 
for many centuries it was guilds—craft 
societies which became powerful and 
even monopolistic in the middle ages. 
This medieval community of commu- 
nities broke up under the pressure of 
enclosure, commercial expansion, the 
money economy and the machine. It left 
the worker free, but rootless—an indi- 
vidual deprived of recognized social 
status, reduced to competing with other 
workers for whatever the employers 





Edwin G. Nourse: How big a national 
debt can we sustain? 


chose to offer. The new social phi- 
losophy was an optimistic individualism: 
social harmony would result from each 
man’s seeking his own profit. 

It did not, however; and to meet the 
needs of the displaced workers, unions 
came into being—not derived from the 
guilds, but trying, in different historical 
circumstances, to meet similar needs. 
Neither the revolutionary socialists nor 
the classical economists—nor in fact, 
most labor leaders—realize_the spontan- 
eity of the trade-union movement or the 
goal toward which it—and with it mod- 
ern society—is tending. , 

The Industrial Revolution brought 
impersonal labor (drifting wage-seekers 
with no job links) and impersonal own- 
ership (temporary, profit-minded stock- 
holders); monetary gain is no basis for 
the organization of a society, and im- 
personality means irresponsiiblity. The 
union reduces the first of these irrespon- 
sibilities, but the second presents today 
a greater danger than ever before. 

A solution? State ownership or con- 
trol is one obvious alternative. This Mr. 
Tannenbaum rejects. The unions, he 
thinks, should bargain and/or buy their 
way into a voice in industrial decisions. - 
Only in this way can social responsibil- 
ity come to corporations. 

This function of restoring social sta- 
tus and security to isolated people and 
creating a responsible society makes 
trade-unionism “the conservative move- 
ment of our time.” 

This is a book for union men, leaders 
of management, and others interested 
in the labor movement—also all who 
use “conservative” as a cuss-word. 


Family Life in America 
Riruat in Famiry Livine, by James 
H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll. 


University of Pennsylvania. 228 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 


Because so many studies of family life 
serve but to emphasize that there is 
much disorganization in today’s Amer- 
ican families, it is refreshing to find a 
work which seeks to point out integrat- 
ing factors which are present in the 
many families who live happily organ- 
ized. 

Ritual in Family Living is a scien- 
tific study, based on interviews, reminis- 
cences, and published autobiographies 
of people whose family life is interest- 
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ing, happy, and well-integrated partly, 
at least, because of “ritual,” i.e. the fam- 
ily’s habitual ways of doing such things 
as praying and eating together, celebrat- 
ing birthdays, hailing father’s return on 
Saturday for his week-end at home. Par- 
ents, pastors, and all others who seek to 
maintain happy homes and families will 
find this book far superior to the usual 
scientific studies of sociologists. The con- 
crete examples are interestingly told, and 
will provide many ideas for starting new 
“rituals” within an individual family, or 
the families of a parish. At least one 
paragraph (p. 120) will give Catholics 
food for thought, for the scientific, un- 
biased conclusion of the authors is that 
in comparison with Protestants, Catholic 
families tend to leave their religion more 
to individual devotions and to the 
Church than to family ritual. The fam- 
ily rosary and family liturgical move- 
ments may well need further emphasis 
to help develop the spiritual life of 
Catholic families. 


“Containment” of Russia 
By Western Powers 
Poricy FoR THE West, by Barbara 


Ward. Norton. 317 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 


Now that the world is filled once more 
with lunatics advocating war as a meth- 
od of settling disputes which would sim- 
ply be aggravated by such an attempted 
solution, it is refreshing and encourag- 
ing to read this book by Barbara Ward. 
Unfortunately she is English, so the 
book may not be given a large reading 
public here. It is understandable, of 
course, why such a book written by an 
American does not appear. It is not 
“patriotic” at present, nor fashionable, 
to be in favor of maintaining the un- 
easy peace we are experiencing. People 
who will not be drafted are very much 
in favor of a “preventive” war. Those 
people will not read this book, and if 
they did they would perhaps be unable 
to understand it, as it assumes normal 
intelligence on the part of the reader. 
Miss Ward is no proponent of Com- 
munism. She despises it as a system, and 
on page after page she mercilessly dis- 
sects it. Although she lays bare its rotten 
core, she is sensible enough to admit 
that it has a pleasing exterior, which 
proves to be attractive to many people. 
She believes that the western world 
must pursue a policy of “containment” 
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against Russia, and may have to con- 
tinue to do so for many years. She ad- 
mits that such a policy, involving the 
maintenance of troops in Europe, may 
be fairly expensive, but she believes 
that such a burden would be as nothing 
compared to the probable expenses of 
World War III. She believes that the 
Marshall Plan was of pronounced bene- 
fit to Europe; she makes it clear that 
she believes that the United States will 
have to help Europe for many years. 
This possibility may not be very attrac- 
tive to us Americans, but she insists that 
it is the only way to keep several Euro- 
pean nations from disintegrating eco- 
nomically. She sensibly considers the 


fe 


Barbara Ward: Prefers an “uneasy” peace 
to a “preventive” war 


United States and Russia to be the only 
two nations of any economic importance 
in the world; she believes that Russia 
will reduce the number to one if pos- 
sible. Being presumably a moral per- 
son, she is completely opposed to the 
use of the atomic bomb. Since she is 
dealing with American money, she is 
inclined to spend it a bit freely, and 
seems to discount the possibility of a 
runaway inflation here, which in turn 
would make any help to Europe impos- 
sible. This is a thoughtfully written 
book; you could do much worse than 
read it. 





Nor let us be too hard upon the just 
but anxious fellow that sat down duti- 
fully to paint the soul of Switzerland 
upon a fan. 


The Path to Rome: Hilaire Belloc. 


Critical Examination 
Of U.S. Diplomacy 


America’s SeconD Crusape, by Wil. 
liam Henry Chamberlin. Regnery, 
372 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. John A. O’Brien 


A wise man profits by the mistakes of 
the past, it has been observed, but a fool 
continues to repeat the same blunders. 
This book has been written to assist the 
American people to profit from the blun. 
ders committed during our involvement 
in two previous wars and thus to help 
us frame a foreign policy which wil] 
achieve the essential purposes for which 
we may again be called upon to pour 
out both our blood and our treasure. 


The volume is a history of the diplo 
macy of World War II. It analyzes the 
forces which dragged a reluctant nation 
into the war. It is a record which should 
be read and studied by our citizens, if 
democracy is actually to achieve its ideal 
of being a government by the people 
instead of a mere oligarchy. 

The author is at his best when he lays 
bare the secret betrayals of our professed 
war aims, which took place at Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam. At those conferences 
we surrendered to the ruthless pressure 
of Stalin’s demands, which made hima 
more formidable menace to the whole 
civilized world than Hitler ever was. 


The author shows that while the Al 
lies achieved the destruction of the Axis 
powers, not one of the objective goals 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms has been achieved. Free 
dom of religion, of speech and expres 
sion, and freedom from fear and want, 
for which the war was allegedly fought, 
are ghastly farces in many countries of 
the world today. Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and China now are in the camp of this 
country’s enemies, while we find Amer 
ican foreign policy becoming increas 
ingly dependent upon the cooperation 
of her former enemies, Germany and 
Japan. The right of national self-deter 
mination so beautifully expressed in the 
Atlantic Charter has been violated on? 
scale and with a brutality unparalleled 
in European history. To recognize thes 
facts is now the painful necessity thrust 
upon us. 

This volume is distinguished for its 
historical scholarship and by the dispas 
sionate objectivity with which the authot 
presents the documentary evidence, 
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Russian Imperialism 
Of the New Order 
Tae New Sovier Empire, by David J. 

Dallin. Yale University Press. 216 pp. 

$3.75. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 
Mr. Dallin gives us in this book a 
unique glimpse behind the Iron Curtain. 
Many of the pictures he presents are 
new and startling. We see that Stalin’s 


position in the soviet world is that of , 


Stalin-the-Emperor, but he has to pose 
as Stalin-the-‘Communist. The fifth col- 
umnist is still, as he always was, at work 
everywhere, orily now he is called the 
viet colonizer. What comes as a dis- 
tinct surprise is not only that the boasted 
equality for the common man has not 
heen achieved, but that a new social 
dass is thriving. ‘There is a real hierarchy 
in Russia. The members of this hierar- 
chy are even farther removed from the 
common man and the industrial laborer 
than were the old boyars and imperial 
agents of the tsars. Everyone of these 
dignitaries has his own private railroad 
car. Each has his own private physician 
who is devoted to him and his family 
exclusively, watching every mood and 
move. Each one has his own summer 
home in the south of Russia, traveling 
between Moscow and the south on the 
exclusive Blue Express. 


Picture after picture is presented to 
the reader, pictures of amazing disregard 
for even the rudiments of justice, of 
truth or of any other elevating principle. 
The wages of error is the gallows. Rus- 
sia-is'the center of everything, and to 
that center all commodities must flow as 
she demands them or else heads fall. 
The exploitation of colonies practised 
by the old colonial-empire builders is 
dwarfed alongside the exploitations 
of Stalin's new empire, where even 
thoughts are proscribed when they show 
themselves in expressions of bewilder- 
ment. 

Mr. Dallin draws a distinction be- 
tween the communism of Lenin where 
Titoism would not have been a heresy 
against Moscow and the communism 
of Stalin where Titoism is a rebellion 
against the Kremlin. For Titoism is na- 
tional communism, but communism still, 
though free of Kremlin dictation. An- 
other distinction which the author draws 
for us is between Stalin before World 
War II and Stalin after the war. 


In discussing whether or not commu- 
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nism can be overthrown from without, 


‘Mr. Dallin argues that it must be de- 


feated from within itself. He is not alone 
in that contention. There are a score of 
other topics discussed, in the same care- 
fully studied way. 

The New Soviet Empire deserves 
careful reading. It offers much that is 
valuable in content interestingly pre- 
sented. 


The Super-Duper 
Tue Hert Boms, by William Lau- 
rence. Knopf. 198 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Ralph Silva 


William Laurence, the author of this 
book about the hydrogen bomb, is sci- 
ence news editor of the New York 
Times and as such was the only news- 
paperman present at the explosion of the 
first atomic bomb in-the New Mexico 
desert. He is a responsible writer, deal- 
ing as much as possible with facts in his 
effort to explain the H-bomb in non- 
technical terms. 

When, therefore, the author states in 
his first chapter that an H-bomb 50 times 
as powerful as the A-bomb is possible 
within the very near future, that among 
the men who have the knowledge neces- 
sary to build this H-bomb is Klaus Fuchs 
who has confessed to turning over all 
his information to Russia, and that it 
is quite possible the Russians, who have 
already exploded an A-bomb, may be 
ahead of us in the race to build an H- 
bomb, when Mr. Laurence states these 
things the reader is forced to realize, if 
he has not already done so, that our 
country and our country’s enemies are 
dealing with physical forces so great as 
to bring disaster upon the entire human 
race. 

When Mr. Laurence branches off into 
speculating about how we should or 
should not use A-bombs or H-bombs, his 
opinions are no better than the reasons 
behind them. He implies. that the scien- 
tists who advocated that we renounce 
use of the H-bomb are “starry-eyed 
dreamers with their heads in the clouds,” 
but some of his attempts to crossbreed 
morality and expediency may appear 
equally unreal to others. 

The book will be welcomed by those 
seeking information about A-bombs and 
H-bombs, and can be especially recom- 
mended for those with a sneaking feel- 
ing that a war with Russia might be a 
good thing, might “clear the air” so to 


speak. 


GOD, MAN AND SATAN 
By Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. 


A book of eternal principles enabling 
the reader to answer for himself such 
questions as: Who is Satan? What are 
his powers? What is his plan in the 
universe? And to what extent does he 
really intervene in human affairs? 
Father Kelly believes that the newest 
problems are best met from the tried 
standpoint of traditional theology and 
in this belief lies the value of what 
he has to say about Satan’s opposition 
to God and everything that stands for 
God in the world. $2.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SARTRE 


By Peter J. Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. 


In this work the author sets forth as 
obectively as possible the fundamen- 
tal features of existentialism—Sartre’s 
account of the world and man, his 
notion of liberty, existential psycho- 
analysis, knowledge, imagination and 
emotion, and shows exactly how his 
philosophy stands in relationship to 
Christian thought. $3.00 








JESUS IN HIS OWN WORDS 
Compiled by Harold Roper, S.J. 


There have been many lives of Christ, 
but it is believed that this is the first 
to take all the actual words of Our 
Lord as recorded in the Gospels and 
set them in chronological order, linked 
by an explanatory narrative so that 
the whole forms a continuous story. 
The result is interesting and profitable 
reading showing a vivid picture of 
Christ and the plan of His Se 
$3.2 





SHEPHERD OF 
UNTENDED SHEEP 


John Martin Moye 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


The first biography of Venerable John 
Martin Moye to appear in English is 
a story of high courage and indom- 
itable faith. After founding the Sis- 
ters of Divine Providence he was 
called upon to leave his young con- 
gregation and spent ten years in China 
as a missionary. He gave himself to 
the constant preaching of the Word, 
to the formation of the clergy, to the 
relief of poverty, and to most tedious 
journeys wherever souls were to be 
saved. $2.50 
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FOR YOUR PARISH CHURCH, 
CONVENT AND SCHOOL 





For the priest 


THE EUCHARIST AND CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE, a translation by Most 
Rev. Aloysius Willinger of the 
original work of Cardinal Goma, 
exploring the treasures of the 
Eucharistic mine. 218 pp., $2.00; 
paper, $1.75. 





For religious 


THE ROSARY FOR NURSING 
SISTERS: 110 pp., $1.00; paper, 
50c, and THE ROSARY FOR 
TEACHING SISTERS: 136 pp., 
$1.00; paper, 50c. 





For the choirmaster 


EASY NOTATION SERIES, by 
Rev. William E. Campbell, unique- 
ly simple and practical. FOR THE 
PROPER OF THE MASS, 188 
pp. paper, $1.50. HYMNALS, 
School Edition (Latin and Eng- 
lish), 122 pp., $1.00; paper, 50c, 
Church Edition (English), 68 pp., 
paper, 50c. 





For the Altar Society 


CHURCH LINENS: A Guide for 
Altar Societies, by Dom Matthew 
Britt, O.S.B. 48 pp., 15c. 





For the teacher 


THE QUEEN’S REPLY, by Sister 
Marcelline, O.S.U. A brand-new, 
enchanting play for classroom pro- 
duction. 48 pp., 75c. 
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Plants and Animals 

Of Bygone Ages 

Dracons In Amser, by Willy Ley. Vik- 
ing. 328 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Joseph Semrad 


The author presents as excuse for writ- 
ing this book: “I wrote it because no- 
body else had.” If his purpose in writing 
it was to popularize science and bring 
a large amount of scientific data before 
a non-scientific audience, his purpose 
was realized. 


The book is divided into three parts. 
In the first, “Records in Stone,” the 
author, in an interesting manner, illus- 
trates how paleontologists and natural- 
ists piece together bits of information 
which they gather from the study of 
fossils collected from different areas of 
the world, and from this patchwork of 
information place the organisms into 
their respective positions in the plant 
and animal kingdom. In the second part, 
“The Last of Their Kind,” he deals with 
various forms of life which are rapidly 
becoming extinct. In the third part, 
“Wanderers Across the Planet,” Mr. Ley 
shows various examples of organisms be- 
coming established in areas far removed 
from their native habitats. There are 
interesting stories about the American 
camel, the life cycle of the eel, the re- 
turn of plants and animals to an island 
on which all life had previously been 
destroyed by an erupting volcano, and 
the potato bug in Czechoslovakia which 
provoked the writing of several notes of 
protest from the Kremlin. 


One need not search long to find 
numerous books on_ natural history 
which present similar data with less 
rambling, but more technically. 

The book is, however, very readable. 
After having taken this excursion with 
the author into the many periods of the 
past, the ordinary reader should find a 
trip to the Museum of Natural History 
much more interesting than before. 


Racial Equality 

Heresy oF Race, by Sister Mary Ellen 
O’Hanlon, O.P. Rosary College. 51 
pp. 50c. — 
Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


In simple, readable form Sister O’Han- 
lon supplies a wonderful arsenal of am- 
munition for those who are laboring to 
knock down the walls of prejudice 
which make the daily lives of Negroes 


in our American cities something int. 
erable. As in her previous booklet, Racig| 
Myths, the author applies the mind of 
a trained research scientist to showing 
us the only tenable position for Chris. 
tians in racial matters. Having shown 
before that there are no essential differ. 
ences between black and white bodies, 
she now shows that there are none jp 
heart and soul, and that any contrary 
ideas are pure poison. 


The Future of TV 


TELEVISION AND Our Cnuipren, by 
Robert Lewis Shayon. Longmans 
Green. 94 pp. $1.50. 


Robert Shayon, radio and _ television 
critic as well as winner of radio’s Pex 
body Award, presents some interesting 
facts about television, and some rather 
discouraging opinions about its future, 
In general, he believes that commercial 
TV will not raise itself much above its 
present level; that broadcasts by educa 
tional institutions and_ organizations 
must do this Cif it is going to be done), 
and that it is up to the people of the 
country to see that these organizations 
get the money and the opportunity to do 
this, because advertisers cannot be ex 
pected to go contrary to their financial 
interests by experimenting with their 
time on the air. 

The author is right in his contention 
that, on the whole, the faults of televi- 
sion are but symptoms of deep-lying 
faults of the people of our time and 
place. His constant distinguishing be 
tween what we should expect of a man 
as a televiewer and as a business man 
advertising on television would in itself 
seem to be another indication of those 
same deep-lying faults. P.KC. 


Words for Sale 
Warrer’s Marker 1951, edited by Ruth 
A. Jones and Aron M. Mathieu. 
Writer's Digest. 515 pp. $3.50. 
This is the thirteenth edition of a valt 
able reference book, though how vil 
uable it is for the average writer is open 
to question. There are so many fields 
covered—every possible magazine 
book market, clipping bureaus, gag 
cartoon markets, calendar publishers an 
all phases of publishing and radio—that 
none is covered adequately if you ae 
really interested in finding a market for 
your opus. A good bet, however, for any 
library. D.H. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 
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February, 1951 





HE NAME of Therese Neumann is 
Be sontly well known to English 
speaking Catholics; our newspapers have 
heen eager to publish whatever informa- 
tion about her that they could lay hands 
on and there have been not a few books 
and booklets informing us of the “won- 
ders of Konnersreuth.” Save for the ar- 
tides in The Month by the late Fr. 
Thurstan, S.J.,.I cannot recall any pub- 
lication in English which views the 
case of Therese Neumann in a critical 
pirit. Elsewhere the discussion has been 
less one-sided. Before the war in France 
the Etudes Carmelitaines Cwhich in 
matters of mysticism and its phenomena 
speaks with authority) had more than 
one question to ask about the events of 
Konnersreuth. (See the issue for Octo- 
ber, 1936, published as Douleur et Stig- 
matisation. ) 


So we can be grateful to Miss Hilda 
C. Graef for giving us in English an 
objective account in readable form. In 
The Case of Theresa Neumann (Mer- 
cier Press, Cork) she examines the stig- 
mata and extraordinary events connected 
with Therese Neumann in the light of 
the principles of mystical theology and 
the findings of modern medicine. She 
has already shown us in The Way of 
the Mystics that she is at home with 
them and qualified to write about them. 
Her conclusions, I am afraid, will not 
please those who accept unreservedly 
and a priori the supernatural character 
of Therese Neumann’s stigmata. They 
should ponder the words of a_ profes- 
sr of mystical theology—Fr. Gabriel, 
0.C.D.—who writes: “A craving for the 
marvellous seems innate in many peo- 
ple, and this inclines them to pronounce 
supernatural, without any critical sense, 
everything which in the spiritual order 
verges on the extraordinary.” Granted 
the fact of the stigmata and the truth 
of the occurrence of the other phenom- 
tna, people jump at once to the con- 
dusion that these are supernatural in 
origin. Miss Graef shows clearly that 
there are other possibilities and that it 
isquite likely that in the case of Therese 

eumann we are in the presence of 
smething that is not supernatural at 
all. “Rather must we affirm . . . that the 
geatest caution and circumspection 
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ought to be exercised by anyone who 
approaches this case with the intention 
of a serious investigation; for even if the 
stigmata and the other events be not 
considered mystical but charismatic gifts, 
the fact they have appeared in connec- 
tion with illnesses certified by the ex- 
amining doctors as hysterical in nature 
and do not correspond with similar ex- 
periences in the history of the Church’s 
saints would still justify a reasonable 
doubt.” And that, on the evidence, seems 
to me a reasonable conclusion. It is to 
be hoped that when the book appears 
in the U.S.A. the several misprints will 


. be corrected and that American readers 


will be given the benefit of an improved 
get-up. The Mercier Press are publish- 
ing some interesting and useful books 
these days; unfortunately their presenta- 
tion not infrequently leaves much to be 
desired in make-up and appearance. 


The last month has not produced 
anything of great importance and rather 
than notice one or two books which are 
of merely passing interest I propose to 
mention two books which were pub- 
lished in the fall of last year and were 
crowded out by others from my letters 
at that time. The first is The English 
Catholics 1850-1950 edited by Bishop 
Beck (Burns Oates and Washbourne). 
Readers of BOT may well consider that 
I have told them enough of the cen- 
tenary of the hierarchy in this country. 
All the same I make bold to tell them 
of this book because of all the various 
publications these celebrations called 
forth this, for serious students and the 
informed general reader—these are the 
two categories I have chiefly in mind 
in these “Letters’—is the most worth- 
while. Centenary volumes, of their 
very nature are ephemeral and often do 
not reach a very high standard. This 
one, I believe, is an exception. It is ex- 
tremely well done and well got up and 
a useful contribution to the history of 





the Church in this country. Among the 
host of notable contributions I would 
single out especially Fr. Humphrey 
Johnson’s paper on Newman. He gives 
an able appreciation of the great Car- 
dinal and discusses a few of the prob- 
lems of which he was acutely conscious 
—problems, it may be noted, that still 
in our day cry out for a,solution. Fr. 
Philip Hughes offers us a vivid account 
of the Church as it was in 1850. He has 
some exceedingly valuable observations 
to make on the social changes that have 
taken place during the century; it is a 
penetrating analysis and worthy of its 
place at the beginning of the volume. 
His estimate of the first bishops is under- 
standing but not uncritical—one of the 
heartening features of the volume is 
that, unlike so many of our publications, 
self-criticism is not conspicuously absent. 
The abundant illustrations are a useful 
feature; they really illustrate and are 
not just pictorial ornaments. 


we OTHER book is Elizabethan Recu- 
sant Prose 1559-1582 by A. C. 
Southern (Sands). In spite of its short- 
comings—and they are obvious—I must 
record at the outset that this book is 
necessary reading for all who are con- 
cerned in the teaching and learning of 
the history of English literature. One of 
the best features of the book is the bib- 
liography which is everything that the 
most learned bibliophile could demand. 
Here we have such details as author, 
printer and publisher of many works 
which, on account of the persecution 
then raging in England, were published 
with none or with false ones. Dr. South- 
ern tells us too of the exciting adventure 
of the production and distribution of 
these books. This part would have made 
a full length book in itself and the 
subject awaits the writer who can com- 
bine the learning and the proper feel 
for an adventure story to give it to us 
in detail. That indeed is the kernel of 
my main criticism of Dr. Southern’s 
work. There are materials here for at 
least two more full length books and 
the result is, in the present case, that 
we are sometimes disappointed. Part of 
the work is devoted to the literary crit- 
icism of the authors cited. It raises many 
interesting problems and indicates sev- 
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Pre-War Army Life 

In Hawaiian Islands 

From Here to Ererniry, by James 
Jones. Scribners. 861 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


James Jones’ From Here to Eternity is a 
novel of which it is difficult to give a 
balanced appraisal. 


Looked at from the standpoint of story, 
this novel of army life in pre-Pearl Har- 
bor Hawaii is revolting. Primarily it is 
the story of the amours of First Sergeant 
Warden and Karen Holmes, his cap- 
tain’s wife. Both are inadequate in the 
face of life; they are lost and tragic 
characters—Warden in his valiant stupid- 
ity, and Karen in her sterile and loveless 
marriage. Contrasting with this affair 
are others, notably the affection of Pri- 
vate Prewitt for a prostitute whom he 
cannot fathom. 

The general plot sets the tone of the 
book. Army life is little more than a par- 
alysis of will on a lower level. And 
Mr. Jones lets us know that he has a 
more than nodding acquaintance with 
Honolulu brothel life, homosexuality, 
and foul army language (Anglo-Saxon 
and otherwise). To complete his picture 
of men “damned from here to eternity,” 
the author provides us with an utterly 
naturalistic account of the prisoners’ 
stockade where men are beaten to death 
by their guards. The fact that From 
Here to Eternity was written against a 
background of the author’s personal ex- 
perience might conceivably give the 
novel a political notoriety, especially in 
the light of universal military training. 

Assuredly, not much can be said for 
the moral tone of the book, despite the 
author’s objectivity and refusal to be 
cynical in reporting lurid details. Indeed, 
Mr. Jones has gone too far with his nat- 
uralism to do any more than shock or 
disgust most readers. 

The book also has defects in struc- 
ture: it is entirely too long, the psy- 
chological unity is hard to follow, it is 
episodic. But while an episodic quality 
may be a weakness in a novel of such 
length, here it represents a strength. It 
is in the handling of episode that Mr. 
Jones displays an artistic genius that 
cannot be overlooked. 

In writing this novel James Jones has 
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gone too far in imposing upon the sen- 
sibilities of the general reader. He has 
something to say, but his raw naturalism 
and his insistence upon foul language 
that shocks more than it communicates 
provide a medium for his message that 
is difficult to read. 


A Young Soldier 
Receives Stigmata 


Fottow Me Ever, by Charles E. But- 
ler. Pantheon. 160 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Margaret M. Neville 


A reader who is looking for conventional 
plotted fiction, with its recognizable ini- 
tial situation, rising action and climax, 
will be disappointed in this novel. The 
action of Mr. Butler’s story does not 
progress directly from start to finish, but 
weaves in and out of the reader’s vision 
as it grows more or less distinct in its 
author’s memory. The reader who will 
cooperate with the author by recreating 
in his own imagination the varied set- 
tings, characters and details of action 
will get from: this book a realization of 
the experiences which the narrator is 
reliving as he relates his story. 


The novel is concerned with the ex- 
perience of Ellis, a young soldier in 
World War II, who one day, after his 
comrades left him alone in the barracks 
at an air base in England, discovered 


that his hands had been suddenly and 


Maurice Walsh: For lovers of the 
Scotch and Irish idioms 


unaccountably wounded, as if by som 
sharp, unknown instrument. The shod 
of this realization caused Ellis to @ 
AWOL. Subsequently he was pick 
up by the military police and court my. 
tialed. Although the chaplain and othe 
friends testified for him concerning th 
strange phenomena of the wounds 
his body, the officials refused to give hin 
any special consideration to keep hip 
in England. Thus he went to the figh, 
ing front, and to his death. 


The effectiveness of Follow Me Fry, 
depends very little on its action, for j 
is not what Ellis or anyone else did thy 
really matters, but rather the chain ¢ 
remembered details that had their cen. 
ter in Ellis. The religious significane 
of the stigmata is presented in a hay 
manner, for that is the only way i 
which such significance reached eithe 
Ellis himself or the narrator of his er 
perience. 

All in all, this book is essentially the 
work of a poet, for its emphasis is 
the wealth of sensuous detail that i 
stored in the narrator’s memory to k 
brought forth in a lyric manner as kk 
sits in his quiet room far away in spac 
and time from the source of the images 
and feelings which he weaves into a 
unusual piece of fiction. 


Romantic Adventure 
In Scottish Highlands 


TrouBLE IN THE GLEN, by Maurice 
Walsh. Lippincott. 256 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


This is rich reading, especially for loves 
of the Scotch and Irish idioms. Trouble 
in the Glen reminds one of the incom 
parable stories of Sir James Barrie, lan 
MacLaren and Donn Byrne. Readers ¢ 
Walter Scott will recall that the couple 
quoted: 


“Thanks to St. Bothan son of mine 
Save Gawain ne’er could pen a line’ 
was meant to indicate that in eatlie 
days an educated Scotsman was ar 
athema among his physically sturdy-cor 
temporaries, that education was 4 lt 
ability rather than an asset. But the hen 
of this tale, Wing Commander Si 
Gawain Micklethwaite, who has just 
turned to his home in the Scottish High 
lands after war service in Burma) 
neither an ignoramus nor a weakling. 


Walsh has assimilated the legend 
habits and speech of the people of whoa 
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he writes. His familiarity with them 
enriches the story about an old Scottish 
Manor in the hands of new and foreign 
gwners, and “the trouble in the glen” 
which it is Gawain’s task to resolve 

acefully. The heroine recalls Babbie 
in The Little Minister, and the trouble 
between the Laird and the people of the 
glen reminds one of Byrne’s Hangman’s 
House. Yet this is not mere plagiarism: 
the similarity grows out of the common 
background. » 


Trouble in the Glen is romantic ad- 
venture of a high order. 


The Sussex People 

And Their Country 

Mrs. Gaitey, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Harper. 310 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Hester, 
§.$.N.D. 


Admirers of Sheila Kaye-Smith will find 
in Mrs. Gailey all the qualities which 
have attracted them in her earlier books. 
The steady love of the Sussex country- 
side, the unusually competent charac- 
terization of English class distinction re- 
appear in this, her latest book. 


When Mrs. Gailey, “a common, 
empty-headed little woman, who sets her 
own interests before any one else’s,” 
becomes the secretary of gauche, intro- 
vert, Leslie Bullen who has turned her 
inheritance, Waters Farm, into a refuge 
for incompetents, the stage is set for 
confusion if not tragedy. Charley Vine, 
handsome young tenant-farmer, and a 
major in World War II, is maneuvered 
by Rosamund Gailey into a position 
which not only convinces naive Leslie 
that he is in love with her, but shocks 
the class-conscious countryside, and pre- 
cipitates a series of disasters which ex- 
plode in tragedy and loss for all. 


The story has the grim unhappiness 
of several of the author’s earlier works 
(she seems to be incapable of gaiety), 
but the subtle studies of human nature, 
especially the shallow characters who 
ae both pathetic and silly, the inevita- 
bility of the drama which is neither 
contrived nor injected, though occasion- 
ally prophecied, the feel of the Sussex 
countryside, and the polished and easy 
pose make this rewarding reading. 


Itritating to American readers will be 
the implied acquiescence with the the- 
oy that between the squire class and 
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Sheila Kaye-Smith: Drama which is 
neither contrived nor injected 


the good, honest yeoman farmer there 
lies a great chasm which no amount 
of education, ability or character can 
bridge. One feels too, that Sheila Kaye- 
Smith may have overworked her terri- 
tory. No one locale can continue to yield 
fresh inspiration indefinitely. There are 
echoes of previous works: Michael is 
vaguely like the idiot child in Rose 
Deeprose; the selling of land which has 
been in the family for generations is a 
leit-motif running through many of the 
previous novels. Nevertheless, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s talents as a novelist are 


. substantial, and this totally English tale 


will not diminish her stature. 


Catholic Short Stories 

Of Unusual Quality 

Many-CotoreD FLEEcE, edited by Sis- 
ter Mariella Gable, O.S.B. Sheed and 
Ward. 336 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 


I am very glad to have read the short 
stories in Many-Colored Fleece, Sister 
Mariella’s third anthology of Catholic 
fiction. By far the majority of the 24 
stories are excellent. 


To something like five of them might 
be applied the dubious and somewhat 
romantic term “a” reading experience.” 
It seems the only label to sum up the 
reader’s reaction to the artistry of the 
stories—the effortless and exact setting 
down of the words that tell the splendid 


tale. In this group, certainly, are “The 
Devil in the Desert” by Paul Horgan, 
and “The Miracle of Tepayac” by John 
Steinbeck. You may choose the others 
that fit in here; I think that there are at 
least three more, but their selection 
would require some justification. 


In this august company, it seems to 
me, are a few misfits. If Dennis Harring- 
ton’s “Trouble with the Union” “em- 
bodies the Christian attitude on labor 
problems” (I quote Sister Mariella’s in- 
troduction), then the Christian attitude 
was adopted to please the lumpy sen- 
timents of slick-magazime readers. I 
object to “Misses Flinders” by Tess Sle- 
singer, a story of abortion, for its hys- 
terics and downright bad writing. 


In addition to her introduction to the 
book, Sister Mariella writes brief prefa- 
tory notes to each of the stories. The 
notes are critical in nature. The editor 
admits that they might be annoying, 
and suggests that they can be skipped. 
They should, I think. 


Many-Colored Fleece is a fine an- 
thology, by all standards. I doubt that 
it needs the introduction which Sister 
Mariella has provided for it. And I feel 
that there are some causes to resent the 
introduction. 


The editor insists that her readers un- 
derstand her peculiar terminology (Sam- 
ple: “The title of this collection of 
stories symbolizes the complexity of 
three-dimensional fiction”), and at the 
same time she abuses established critical 
terms, several times calling, for example, 
the story “Brother Boniface” by Mary 
Lavin, “pure poetry.” The phrase here 
is evocative, but critics and aestheticians 
would maintain that it is too important 
to be merely that. 


And, there is left by the introduction 
that uncomfortable impression that, in 
analyzing the condition of the western 
world and the power of fiction to act 
upon that condition, Sister Mariella 
often forces the situation into her con- 
ception of it. 


Sister Mariella is an accomplished 
anthologizer, however, and Many-Col- 
ored Fleece is a remarkably rewarding 
anthology. Despite the preceding carp- 
ing, these are the important facts, and 
I hope that they are the ones to guide 
the reader's choice. 
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Greek Colony 
In American Town 


Tue Istanpers, by Joseph Auslander 


and Audrey Wurdemann. Longmans, 

Green. 305 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 
The Islanders is written in a full, rich, 
poetic style, and yet the life within the 
novel is essentially sterile. The people 
in the book are characters rather than 
personalities. The immigrant Greek seg- 
ment of our society deserves study, yet 
small justice is done it here. The struc- 
tural elaborateness of the story rests on 
a very thin foundation. Combining 
technical excellence with essential de- 
fects, The Islanders is representative of 
many modern novels. 


When every word has been read, the 
reader is forced to conclude that this 
novel is another case of “much ado about 
nothing.” The men and women in the 
story are detached fragments of the uni- 
verse. They live in a world of dream- 
like trance rather than in one of con- 
scious choice and responsibility. They 
suffer and love as animals rather than 
as men and women. They are chips on 
the stream of circumstances weighted 
down with the sadness of a soulless, 
sick universe. 

The sickness of modern life infects 
not only the story but the narrative re- 
flections of the authors. Sin is glamor- 
ized and applauded, moral effort is 
explained as a masochistic binge, reli- 
gion is presented as a pale emotional 
cocktail, and morality is couched in rela- 
tivistic terms. As a result, the characters 
are mean, little, futilitarian people with 
low ideals and petty hopes. 


Postman on Beacon Hill 
Mr. Tittey Taxes A Waxk, by Brad- 
ford Ropes and Hal Burton. Austin- 

Phelps. 256 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
Mr. Tilley has a vocation in his job of 
postman, and he takes his walks along 
Beacon Hill in Boston, delivering let- 
ters to “les Chapeaux,” the grande dames 
of the old order, their sometimes eccen- 
tric relatives and their more democratic 
progeny. 

The whimsical little story follows Mr. 
Tilley from youth to old age, and the 
progress—or lack of it—of his love affair 
with Cornelia Endicott, daughter of the 
Endicotts of Louisburg Square. She re- 
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ciprocates his innocent affection, but her 
aristocratic father conspires secretly and 
successfully with one Kitty Sheridan, 
maid, to alter the course of true love. 
The deceived Cornelia, convinced that 
George is unworthy of her love, is 
maneuvered into an unhappy marriage, 
and it is only years later, when history 
almost repeats itself in the person of 
Cornelia’s daughter, that Cornelia ard 
George are re-united in a happy ending. 


Technically the book is strictly from 
Hollywood. Ropes and Burton are ex- 
perienced authors of movie and musical 
comedy scenarios, and their technique 
is perfected to the point where the story 
can simply be taken from between its 
covers and filmed. Even though this re- 
viewer was sometimes tempted to com- 
ment, “Pardon, but your collaboration 
is showing!” the book as a whole makes 
a nicely tied-up package, and will while 
away a few hours pleasantly. 


Boyhood Days 
In Azores Islands 


Home Is an Istanp, by Alfred Lewis. 
Random House. 308 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


Stories of island life always have a cer- 
tain fascination, and Alfred Lewis con- 
veys well the charmed atmosphere of a 
boyhood on one of the Azores Islands, 
800 miles off the coast of Portugal. Life 
is simple on the islands; the islanders 
farm small tracts of hilly land; ox-carts 
are the only means of transportation; 
shoes are a seldom-worn luxury, not 
really essential in the mild climate. ‘The 
tale follows the life of young Jose de 
Castro from his earliest childhood, 
through his school days, the death of a 
close friend, and the pangs of first love, 
until the day of his departure, at 16, for 
America, the goal of all ambitious Azo- 
reans. 


Home Is an Island is sincerely told, 
smoothly written, and holds the interest 
fairly well, despite the lack of exciting 
incident. Events of everyday life are 
narrated with a freshness stemming 
from the fact that they reflect a young 
boy’s enjoyment of simple pleasures. 


The rites of the Catholic Church are 
reverently described and add color to 
the story, yet somehow the feeling of a 
vital Catholicity is lacking. In spite of 
the fact that Jose is depicted as a sen- 
sitive, poetic child, First Communion is 


a big event to him chiefly because of the 
good dinner to follow it. 


Alfred Lewis, like the hero of hj 
story, arrived in this country from the 
Azores as a young man, completely 
ignorant of English. After some year 
of writing for Portuguese-language py 
pers, he decided to teach himself 
write in English, and this is his fig 
novel, but nothing about the effortles 
style betrays that English is merely the 
adopted language of its author. — 


Life in a Welsh Village 
Threatened with Disaster 


Tue Detuce, by Ian Niall. Duell, Sloa 
and Pearce. 283 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardmam 


This well written novel is laid in a smal 
Welsh village called Hillside. The mer 
and women living there went about their 
routine tasks on this particular day com 
pletely unaware that for many of then 
it would be their last day on earth. They 
knew that the rains that spring had been 
heavier than usual and that the wate 
tumbling down from the reservoir made 
a powerful lot of noise, but they wer 
not disturbed for they recalled that the 


water was never quiet at this time o 
year. 


William Lane, unhappy and bewil 
dered, had gone for a walk hoping tp 
sort out his troubled thoughts. But the 
roar of the water provided no oppor 
tunity for a quiet consideration of the 
bad news that had come to him earlier 
that morning in the post. Maggie Snel, 
the innkeeper’s vigorous wife, had lin- 
gered at the door of the Black Bee after 
she had unfastened the latch and chain. 
She noted the deafening thunder of the 
water at the bridge and thought thatit 
seemed louder. Later she laughed oi 
Mr. Dow to scorn when he tried to wam 
the townspeople that he had a vision in 
which he saw the reservoir wall break 


It was different with Joe Adams, the 
sparse and irascible keeper of the re 
ervoir. He feared the water, and o 
with horror that some of the heavy 
blocks of stone on the footwalk had 
been pushed out of line more than sik 


_ inches by the steady pounding of the 


water. He knew that he should warn the 
people of the village, but he hated them 
all and felt neither pity nor compassida 
toward them. 


The day advanced with only old Mt 
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Dow’s voice calling out to those who 
with one exception dismissed him im- 
patiently as a silly old fool. From the 
beginning we know that Mr. Dow is 
right and that this is a fatal day of des- 
tiny for many. We identify ourselves 
with the villagers and their many prob- 
lems, wondering with mounting inten- 
sity which ones among them will escape 
the deluge when it comes. We forget 
the author entirely—and what a tribute 
that is to his artistry—for we live closely 
with men and women whose lives we 
learn to know well. Many times the 
basic loneliness of every man on earth 
strikes us with an unforgettable impact. 
For one- reviewer, at least, the reading 
of this excellent novel, somber and tragic 
though it is, has been an exciting and 
stirring experience. 


Mother’s Faith in Her Son 
Jue Farru oF Mrs. Ketieen, by Kath- 


erine Mary Flannigan. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. 250 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Lois Slade 


As unpretentious and straightforward as 
its title, Mary Katherine Flannigan’s 
theme will absorb the reader in spite 
of himself. Embellished with a mini- 
mum of pyrotechnics, the account of 
Mrs. Kelleen’s unshakeable confidence 
in her son is quietly powerful as it 
stands, but a smoother, more skilful 
blending of mysticism would have added 
several cubits to its stature. 

With the background set in the Con- 
nacht Province of 80 years ago, the 
widow Honora Kelleen and 18-year-old 
Rory are principals in this example of 
a faith that “surpasseth all understand- 
ing.” On an expedition to the Ballina 
horse fair to sell his father’s last two 
jumpers, Rory is seen with a trader 
named Tim Murphy. When Murphy’s 
broken body is later found near the spot 
where he and Rory had talked, the boy 
is accused of murder and taken into 
custody. On circumstantial evidence he 
leceives a sentence of life imprisonment. 
Convinced of his innocence, Honora be- 
gins the heroic campaign for his free- 
dom, enlisting Rory’s sweetheart, the 
judge who passed the verdict, and the 
surrounding farm folk in a vigil which 
her spirit maintains even after death. 

Though the events described could 
have happened nowhere but in Ireland, 

e is a scarcity of lilting Celtic atmo- 
phere which would have increased the 


Marcy, 1951 


First Novel of Trilogy 
About Life in Wales 


Moutpep in Eartu, by Richard 
Vaughan. Dutton. 256 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


Concurrent reading of Sigrid Undset’s 
In the Wilderness and of Richard 
Vaughan’s Moulded in Earth furnishes 
an interesting basis for comparison and 
contrast. Both novels are parts of a 
greater whole: the first belonging to 
the tetralogy, The Master of Hestviken, 
while the second is not only its creator's 
first novel but also the beginning of a 
trilogy. 


The contrast between the two fur- 


ishes an insight into aspects of integral 
Catholicism and , disintegrated Protes- 
tantism gone secularist. Sigrid Undset’s 
characters know themselves for what 
they are—sinners who yet may hope for 
heaven through the ministrations of 
Christ’s Spouse upon earth. To the hard- 
working Welsh farmers of Moulded in 
Earth their “church” is little more than 
a symbol which sets them apart from 
the “chapel” folk. Although many of 
them attend church religiously every 
Sunday evening, there is little evidence 
that Christ has been formed in them. 
And their vicar’s sole show of aggres- 
siveness is limited to “excommunica- 
tion” of such girls as love not wisely but 
too well. 

Within the limitations which the 
modern secularist tradition puts upon 
him, Mr. Vaughan has written an inter- 
esting and earthy story touched by fre- 
quent poetic overtones and peopled by 
credible characters. With the violent 
deaths of Justin Peele and Jeff Ellis— 
symbols of a family. feud which has gone 
stale and unprofitable—the way is clear 
for the wedded life of Edwin Peele, who 
tells the tale, and Grett Ellis. That their 
life will be bound up with a transition 
from individualism on the land to in- 
dustrialism in the collieries is already 
promised here. And one can fondly hope 
that from so violent a beginning the se- 
quels to their story might contain some- 
thing more significant than indiscrimi- 
nate lechery and gargantuan drunken- 
ness. , 





book’s effectiveness. A kind of grey twi- 
light predominates in the writing and 
screens out the shading colors that 
would have imbued the story with a 
delicate tone quality. 
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Gardener of the Manor 

Orv Hersaceous, by Reginald Arkell. 
Harcourt, Brace. 160 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Patricia McCarron 


Old Herbaceous is a happy story, gay as 
the English manor garden that is its set- 
ting. From his cottage window, Herbert 
Pinnegar can see the garden that he 
tended for 65 years. Now 80, he recalls 
things past. He remembers the plaintain 
he called a daisy and the fury of Mr. 
Addis at the misnomer. He remembers 
the greenhouse orchid that he gave with 
his 16-year-old heart to Soph. He re- 
members the early strawberries with 
which he surprised Mrs. Charteris. 
However, it was the morning glory of 
the Mediterranean that pleased her most 
and won him the promotion to head 
gardener. 


Mr. Pinnegar is no sentimental fig- 
ure. One sees him through the eyes of 
his friends. If to his schoolteacher, Mary 
Brain, young Herb was an orphan who 
needed mothering, to his employer, Mrs. 
Charteris, he was exasperating and some- 
times “I could have smacked him.” To 
the young war evacuees from the big 
towns, he was a cantankerous old man. 
To the brisk agent of the new owner of 
the manor, he was a nuisance. To the 


villagers, he was “Old Herbaceous,” a 
nickname that came to be a term of 


respect. 

Reginald Arkell, a pipe-smoking and 
tweedy Englishman, writes with the 
puckish humor of an Irishman. Whether 
or not American readers will take to 
their hearts Mr. Pinnegar as they did 
Mr. Chips and Mrs. Miniver can not 
yet be determined. That Mr. Pinnegar 
is worthy of that honor is a fact. 


Mother and Her Son 


Tue Grorro, by Grace Zaring Stone. 
Harper. 249 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


In the 1870’s, when mother was a girl, 
she was not allowed to read Dickens 
for fear she might read about someone 
having a baby. In the 1910's, my dad 
steered me away from books dealing 
with adultery. One murder was tolerated 
for the purpose of devoting a whole 
book to horrified speculation as to the 
criminal and his unfailing apprehension. 
Today, apparently, nothing is unfit to 
print even by reputable publishers. 


The Grotto is prettily dressed by Har- 
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per. The author’s style is charming and 
competent. Character delineation is 
plausible and interesting. The setting of 
a wonderful villa clinging to the Medi- 
terranean cliffs over a strange and fas- 
cinating grotto is beautifully pictured. 


The flap of the dust jacket gives the 
subject of the novel: “Grace Zaring 
Stone is the first novelist who has dared 
to write frankly about a tragic problem— 
the struggle of a mother to save her son 
from becoming a homo-sexual. Her ap- 
proach to the subject is feminine, deli- 
cate and profoundly moral.” 


St. Paul reviewed this book in the 
fifth chapter of Ephesians. 

Our civilization is sinking if a charm- 
ing, convent-educated woman can bring 
herself to write such a book as enter- 
tainment for decent people or to make 
a little money. Surely we don’t need to 
dress such a subject attractively and 
“praise it with faint damns.” 


A Temperate Tempest 

A Breatu oF Arr, by Rumer Godden. 
Viking. 280 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Thomas Francis Ritt 


This is a disappointing book. It tries to 
emulate Shakespeare’s habit of taking a 
hackneyed plot and turning it into a 
masterpiece. As such, the book is a dis- 
mal failure. Rummer Godden has used 
the plot of Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
but she curtails the characters to Fer- 
dinand, Stephano, Prospero, Miranda, 
Ariel and Caliban, played in A Breath 
of Air by characters named Valentine, 
McGinty, Mr. Van Loomis, Charis, 
Filipino and Mario. Miss Godden’s sub- 
sidiary characters, being the creation of 
her own vivid imagination, are far more 
believable and true to life. Mr. Van 
Loomis, the rather despotic ruler and 
Charis, a take-off on Shakespeare’s Mi- 
randa, are dull and uninteresting, while 
characters like Pheasant, the maid, are 
alive and vividly drawn. 


Although a Book of the Month Club 
selection, A Breath of Air is a book in 


which, in this reviewer’s opinion, Miss 
Godden’s reputation will suffer. After 
such superb works as Black Narcissys 
The River, and A Candle for St. Jude, 
this latest literary effort is anything but 
literary. ‘The theme, handled superbly by 
Shakespeare, falls apart in Miss God. 
den’s hands. 

In reading A Breath of Air one is con. 
scious of the author’s literary gifts, Her 
prose in this book has the lilt and spon. 
taniety of her former works, but it takes 
more than masterful prose to make q 
book. It takes a feel for characterization, 
universality, imaginativeness, and per 
haps most important, it takes an erud:- 
tion in saying what has to be said in the 
best possible way. This book has none 
of these qualities. 


Search for Gold 
FoxFirE, by Anya Seton. Houghton 
Mifflin. 346 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 


This novel takes its title from the lumin- 
ous desert flower that lures one on 
through the darkness. The false gleam 
that lead Amanda, Dart and Hugh over 
deserts and mountains was the gleam of 
gold. Hugh wanted gold in the hope 
that it would help him win back the 
beautiful wife who had left him be 
cause she could not stand _ poverty. 
Amanda wanted money because she 
thought Dart had lost interest in her, 
and only wealth could help her regain 
some of the joys she once had. Dart 
reluctantly went on the search because 
he thought it was the one thing left that 
he could do to bring happiness to Aman- 
da who had given up much to many 
him, in spite of his poverty and Indian 
blood. When Dart, a mining engineer, 
brought Amanda from relative wealth 
to the drab mining town of Lodestone, 
he did not know how hard it would be 
for her to spend days in drudgery and 
loneliness while he worked at what he 
loved. Amanda had not realized what 
Dart meant by being poor; that there 
would never be money for books, of 
manicures, or even enough for a g 
meal every day. 


Miss Seton makes the search for gold 
dramatic, sometimes melodramatic. Her 
background is authentic. Amanda and 
Dart are real people, sometimes confused 
and disheartened, but trying always 
distinguish between the false and the 
true values in their lives . 
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Story of Girl 
Raised from Dead 


Tue DaucHuTer OF Janus, by Paul Fox. 
Little, Brown. 213 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Sr. Mary Cecelia, O.S.B. 


It is hard to find anything good to say 
about this novel, which takes unwar- 
ranted liberties with both the facts found 
in the Gospels and those deducible 
therefrom. Judas, it seems, an ambitious 
conniver, had insinuated himself into 
the apostolic band, preserving all the 
while a cynical contempt for its Leader. 
The kiss in the garden was not for be- 
traval but a farewell gesture brought 
about by a sudden change of heart! 
Then the devouring remorse, so dram- 
atically depicted in the Gospel by that 
public confession in the temple court, 
is here changed to a light regret: “ 

he would put down this year as an 
erratic interval that had only interrupted 
... his pattern of existence.” Finally, 
after much cogitation during his sojourn 
at Emmaus does Judas finally conclude 
that he “has betrayed himself” in not 
having recognized (as had Jesus) the 
real significance of success, namely, “re- 
taining to the end one’s own approval.” 
This Jesus is, of course, portrayed as an 
impractical dreamer with a captivating 
personality, who managed to have some 
prescience of His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, though no mention is made 
that He plainly foretold His passion and 
death. Even His friends at Bethany were 
a contemptible lot: Lazarus, a spineless 
sycophant of the rich; Mary, who spent 
the time between Jesus’ visits in modes 
of beautification that would startle even 
Hollywood. As to the daughter of Jairus, 
Naomi, the only half-admirable charac- 
ter in the whole book—she is left bogged 
down in the black morass of social os- 
tracism and of dark despair over the 
crucifixion. 


The author’s own comment on the 
story is quoted on the jacket: “The cen- 
tal idea is that a pure spirit is superior 
to a materialistic one.” But of what use 
is this superiority if its possessor, in this 
case Naomi, finds her end in such a 
hopeless denouement? If the novelist 
had only realized, in placing his final 
xene at Emmaus, what a magnificent 
opportunity he had missed for a glimpse 
of the radiant, risen Christ! As it is, I 
should not recommend the book to any- 
one. 


Marcu, 195] 








HAVE BEEN warned that it’s a sure 

sign of middle-age or even old-age 
when you begin to take a dim view of 
the coming generation. If true, mark 
me down as a fuddy-duddy for I am 
alarmed about the possibility of our 
country producing a generation of mo- 
rons. If the youngsters of today can 
escape being seriously harmed by the 
diet of drivel that is being fed them 
through television, movies, radio, comic 
books, magazines, pocket reprints and 
newspapers, the human mind must be 
capable of absorbing a terrific beating 
without serious consequences. 

I have no statistics available but con- 
versations with parents and teachers con- 
vince me that far too few of our chil- 
dren have acquired the habit of worth- 
while reading. Too few know the joy 
of good reading or have experienced 
the satisfaction of being able to add to 
their mental and spiritual growth. 

Certainly the number of Catholic 
children who are reading Catholic juve- 
nile books is woefully small—the pid- 
dling sales of Catholic juveniles testify 
to that. The major share of the blame 
for this, however, seems to me to lie at 
the feet of our Catholic writers, illus- 
trators, and publishers. 

No one can deny the value of good 
Catholic juveniles, but unfortunately, 
the number available is depressingly 
small. If we are going to counteract tele- 
vision and similar temptations to mental 
bankruptcy, we must have better Cath- 
olic books for young readers than we do 
at present. Seldom does a Catholic juve- 
nile measure up to secular books in 
writing, illustration, and design. 

There are exceptions, of course— 
writers for children who refuse to fol- 
low the outmoded Father Finn tradition, 
who are aware that children today are 
not the children of a half century ago. 
I am, however, aking here of the 
general run of Extholic juveniles, not 
the exceptions. And the general run is 
pretty awful. 

I am painfully aware of just how bad 
our Catholic juveniles can be because 
I have just finished Star Spangled 
Stories by Mary and William Lamers 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 


(Bruce $2.50). In my opinion, this book 
can stand as exhibit A in the case against 
current Catholic juveniles. 

Star Spangled Stories is a collection 
of the life stories of nine men who were 
involved in the Civil War (Cor, as the 
authors insist, the war between the 
States) and who “died in the Catholic 
Church.” I have seldom seen a less con- 
vincing reason for a collection of biog- 
raphies. No evidence is given that their 
religion was a vital force in the lives of 
these men—in fact, there is some evi- 
dence to the contrary—nor, in my opin- 
ion, can it be convincingly argued that 
these nine men are heroic models for 
our modern Catholic youth. If this book 
indicates a trend the logical outcome 
will probably be books such as “Nine 
Revolutionary War Heroes who were 
once introduced to a Catholic priest” or 
“Nine World War II Veterans who 
might have been Catholic if King Henry 
VIII hadn’t wanted another wife.” 

Among the men who are presented to 
Catholic children for edification and 
emulation is Roger Brooke Taney, 
fourth Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and author of the Dred Scott de- 
cision. Perhaps he is worthy of this 
honor, but as the Lamers themselves 
point out—with no indication that it’s 
not an ideal arrangement—“there was 
always complete harmony between 
Taney and his wife, but in matters of 
religion, she remained an Episcopalian 
and so did five of her six daughters. 
One daughter became a Catholic in mid- 
dle-age and a son, a Catholic, died at 
the age of three.” 

The most distressing feature of the 
story, however, is the treatment of the 
Dred Scott decision. The Lamers take 
great pains to show their admiration 
for Taney and to encourage their readers 
to admire him. Then they present 
Taney’s vicious racial theories without 
any attempt to show that such theories 
are completely opposed to Catholic 
teaching. At a time when racial strife 
in America has become a critical prob- 
lem, what untold harm will be done in 
the minds of children by the presenta- 

(Continued on page 276) 
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Parish Priest Writes 

About His Parishioners 

Everysopy Catits Me Fatuer, by Fa- 
ther X. Sheed and Ward. 180 pp. 
$2.25. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


It is easy to understand why Father X 
wished to remain anonymous. As a re- 
cently ordained priest, the author of this 
book, 24-years-old, and assistant to Fa- 
ther Malloy, pastor of St. Rose Church, 
Father X writes quite frankly about his 
parishioners and friends. He makes 
these people so real that the reader finds 
himself rejoicing over their marriages 
and conversions and choking up at the 
death of a favorite. 

A sparkling sense of humor pervades 
Father X’s account of his experiences. 
He says, “I am no longer an adolescent 
but I have to worry about adolescence 
more often than I like. Parents get all 
demoralized with their adolescent chil- 
dren, and not wishing to batter out their 
brains, they say to them, ‘You march 
right down to the rectory to see Father.’” 
And in discussing his golf game we 
come across this: “I call up Jack Thorn- 
ton and ask him if he couldn’t get off 
work for a while, as I can sandwich 
about nine holes between two converts.” 

Father makes no effort to be erudite, 
in fact the general tone of the book is 
humorous, until the reader starts think- 
ing over what he has read. Then he 
realizes that, between chuckles, he has 
been absorbing some profound and per- 
tinent truths. For instance, we recall 
O'Malley, the newspaperman, who 
worked for a big city daily. O’Malley 
was frustrated by his inability to get 
anything worthwhile published in the 
daily. At Father X’s suggestion O’Mal- 
ley takes a job on the Catholic news- 
paper in town. Later Father writes: “In 
due time Pat makes the (Catholic) pa- 
per so successful that he even makes a 
good living in addition to keeping his 
conscience clear and being as a result 
very happy. This naturally brings to 
mind what Our Lord said about seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice, and all these other things will be 
added. It is really true.” 

You will enjoy meeting Father X and 
friends via this delightful little book. 
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“Not a Simple Man,” 
This General MacArthur 


Tue Rippce oF MacArrtuur, by John 
Gunther. Harper. 240 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by James G. Noth 


The “long needed, serious analysis” of 
General MacArthur that this study pur- 
ports to be is, in the opinion of this oft- 
time obtuse reviewer, still needed. The 
ubiquitous John Gunther reports timely 
observations about the General. Primar- 
ily the author is concerned with Mac- 
Arthur’s Japan and* additionally, the 
broad contours of American policy in 
Asia and Korea. 


Much has been said of the General 
and his “divine” mission to democratize 
the Japanese. Much too has been said 
of the General, apart from his mission. 
Impartially enough, it seems to me, the 
author reports all the legends, facts and 
sundry points of interest in MacArthur's 
life, and generously sums him up as a 
most competent latter day Caesar. By 
the estimate of the Japanese themselves, 
he is “not a simple man.” 


However, this austerity, this unap- 
proachable mein MacArthur affects has 
elevated his prestige among the people, 
enabling him to more effectively per- 
form the task assigned. “God does not 
choose often to expose himself.” What- 
ever the psychology, it apparently works. 

The dip into the record of the occupa- 
tion is not a deep one, but it is enough 
to leave the impression that considerable 
progress has been made. Whether this 
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Jacket illustration by Jean Charlot for 
Everybody Calls Me Father 








will stick, Gunther points out, is another 
question, but he is inclined to side with 
the General’s absolute conviction that 
“once a people have tasted freedom, they 
will never permit it to be removed,” 

To round out this sage and penetrat. 
ing little quickie Gunther concludes 
with a catechism of questions every visi. 
tor to Tokyo is apt to ask. The answers 
are his own. Sample: 

“Has Japanese Militarism been permanently 
eradicated?” ‘ 

“Of course not.” 

“Has MacArthur done a good job?” 

“OF course.” 

“What are Japanese views .:. . about democ- 
racy?” 

“One Japanese told me, ‘I admire democ 
racy, I think it is by far the best type of gov. 
ernment to be had in the world, and I can 
even say that I love democracy. But it is an 
extremely difficult form of government and 
nobody can learn it overnight. Also it is an 
extremely expensive form of government. 
What I hope with all my heart is that we 
Japanese can manage to afford it. But this 


>” 


will entail great effort and great sacrifice’. 
All things considered we are fortunate 
in having this baroque proconsul, riddle 
or not, as Japan’s teacher, for obviously, 
one Japanese has learned very well. 


Nazi Commando 


SkorZENY’s SECRET Missions, by Otto 
Skorzeny. Dutton. 256 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Finbarr Buckley, C.S.C. 


Major Skorzeny, German chief of com 
mando operations in World War II and 
designated the most dangerous man in 
Europe, gives us a graphic account of 
the several expeditions he organized 
and accompanied personally into Italy, 
France and Hungary, and finally of his 
near success in what is known as the 
Battle of the Bulge. 

His most thrilling expedition was the 
successful “springing” of the Allied pris 
oner, Mussolini, from his thought-+tobe 
inaccessible prison in the former Hotel 
del Gran Sasso, high on a mountain side 
overlooking the Valley of Aquila. The 
expedition was made up of 108 men in 
12 transport gliders. The descent was 
hazardous, but ten of the gliders landed 
safely. The picked guards were taken 
completely by surprise and without mote 
than half a dozen shots being fired, the 
Duce was in the hands of friends. 

Every lover of freedom ‘should wel 
come books like this one. The intensity 
of our efforts to contain the Soviet devi 
may blind us to the subtle Nazi devil, 
now lying low, but still a menace ® 
universal peace. 
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Eight Survivors 

of Atom Blast 

We or Nacasakt, by Takashi Nagai. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 189 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Ambrose, 
B.V.M. 


In a great emergency, the sense of des- 
perate fear and the instinct for self- 
preservation prompt some men to actions 
of ignoble self-interest; in the same 
emergency, love and selflessness motivate 
others to heights of undreamed heroism. 
Such is the record of We of Nagasaki, 
the story of eight survivors of the atomic 
bombings on August 9, 1945. The nar- 
ratives are edited by Dr. Takashi Nagai, 
a physician and professor of radiology 
at the Nagasaki Medical College, who 
was on duty when the bomb burst. Each 
story is a simple, unadorned statement 
of personal experiences during and after 
the explosion, stark in its realism, poig- 
nant in its tragedy, yet rich in the 
spiritual implications and revelations of 
the mind and the soul of the narrator. 
The composite whole gives a vivid, fas- 
cinating picture of the event, highlight- 
ing certain gripping, unforgettable, com- 
mon observations—the sudden flash of 
ted; the terrifying blinding blue light; 
the terrific rush of wind; the hot seering 
blast in its wake; the weird funnel belch- 
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n- ” soap ; 
‘| ing its fumes into the face of the sun; 
frenzied cries of the trapped and the 
in . rie .” 
of dying; the “weakening sickness” of those 
od who escaped only to die later. 
y, We of Nagasaki are eight, three chil- 
is dren and five adults, all relatives or 
he neighbors of the author. Kayano, the 
little daughter of Dr. Nagai was four 
he when the bomb fell. Still questioning 
is: about the dread atomic cloud “stronger 
be even than the war,” Kayano is grieving 
tel for her loved mother whose grave 
de ‘doesn’t get any bigger or any smaller.” 
he Her brother, Makoto was ten. After the 
in bomb, for Makoto “life got mixed up.” 
vas Bewildered and puzzled his soul is strug- 
led gling for the ideals that used to be in 
cen the world he knew. At the time of writ- 
ore ing Makoto has come to the following 
the conclusion: “Down to my father’s gen- 
eration everybody considered bravery in 
ye battle something to be proud of. It’s up 
sity 0 my generation to make courage to 
evil @ ‘op war something to be proud of .. . 
wil, that's what we should admire and that’s 
» to J the way we should try to be.” There 





was Fujie Matsumoto, aged 35 and Tat- 
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Dr. Takashi Nagai: A blinding blue light 
and a terrifying rush of wind 


sue Urata, her sister, and Matsu Mo- 
riuchi, a woman of 59. There was 
Sadako, a high schol graduate, who had 
managed to get into the school shelter 
just as the bomb broke in all of its fury. 
There was 10-year-old Satoru who was 
pulled from the wreckage of a collapsed 
house by his uncle and 13-year-old Reiko 
Urata with her grandmother on the 
train to Mikuriya when Nagasaki was 
hit. These tell the story. 

Beneath each narrative, Dr. Nagai 
points up not merely the physical desola- 
tion on every side, but the deeper waste 
in the hearts, consciences and minds of 
the survivors. For these, from little 
Kayano to Reika’s aged grandmother, 
there are unhealing chasms of haunting 
memories, unending dull aches of loss, 
remorse and pain from which there is 
no surcease. Rifts in friendship among 
neighbors, acquaintances and relatives, 
shattered trusts among strangers, kith 
and kin, broken faith with self—these 
are the tragic spiritual wreckages which 
followed in the wake of the bomb over 
Nagasaki. 

The book is completely first-person 
narrative. Vivid and fresh, tense, terse 
and clear, its story grips. From its pages 
the reader will have much to learn. ‘The 


book makes you think. 





Life of German General 

Written by British Foe 

ROMMEL, THE Desert Fox, by Des- 
mond Young. Harper. 264 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Paul C. Shea 


If anyone at the close of this century is 
interested in compiling a list of the best 
military commanders of the twentieth 
century, it seems safe to predict that the 
name of Field Marshal Erwin Rommel 
will be, at least, near the top; friend and 
enemy alike will agreé to that. 


One more piece of evidence for the 
above conclusion will be furnished by 
this book by Desmond Young, who was 
Rommel’s enemy and his prisoner. 


There is no immediately apparent rea- 
son why Brigadier Young should have 
written this book. It was not to reveal 
facts, because the facts have been told 
and retold many times by journalists 
who know how to write as well as a 
career army officer knows infantry tac- 
tics. Young’s motive seems to have been 
an expression of pure gallantry, within 
his limitations. He seems to see Rommel 
as people of the northern United States 
once saw Robert E. Lee—“an officer and 
a gentleman,” if anyone ever was. But 
Rommel, apparently, was one more 
thing: besides being a great general, he 
was a perfect soldier—a man indifferent 
to all hardships. 

We said that Young was gallant 
within his limitations: they are his pro- 
fession and his nationality. His profes- 
sionalism makes him try to think that 
Montgomery, Auchinleck and Wavell 
were always right (an idea that would 
have convulsed Rommel with laughter). 
And his militant English nationalism 
reaches heights of absurdity when he 
contends that Rommel, an admirable 
man, was actually more like an English- 
man than a German. (“But think of 
him in the line of Nelson’s captains, an 
unromantic Hornblower, rough, tough 
and ruthless but not without chivalry, 
and he runs true to type.” pp. 16-17) 

All in all, Brigadier Young’s book be- 
comes a valid historical document only 
when one takes full consideration of the 
source. A true knowledge of what hap- 
pened during the desert warfare must 
be compiled in the future—from the 
memoirs of German generals, Italian 
lieutenants, Tunisian salesmen and Brit- 
ish brigadiers. 

These are the memoirs of a British 
brigadier. 
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The Reformation 
in England 
Philip Hughes 


A magnificent and scholarly 
work which promises to become 
the definitive Catholic study of 
the Reformation in England. 
Father Hughes shows a thor- 
ough knowledge of the social, 
economic, political and religious 
factors that led to the break 
between Henry VIII and the 
Church. Every facet of Refor- 
mation England is examined 
and the result is a most com- 
prehensive study of a great 
nation’s religious background 
through 75 years of revolution- 
ary change. This is the first 
volume of a projected two-vol- 
ume work. $6.00 


at your bookstore 
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Head Cheerleader 

Of Roaring Twenties 

Tue Far Sipe oF Parapise, by Arthur 
Mizener. Houghton Mifflin. 362 pp. 
$4.00. 
Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


Subtitled “A Biography of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald,” this is the first full-length bi- 
ography of the chronicler in fiction of 
two decades of American life—if a rather 
specialized form thereof. We are now in 
the midst of something like a revival of 
Fitzgerald, who is the central figure of 
a best-selling novel, and most of whose 
novels are being brought back into print 
or reprinted in inexpensive editions. 
This biography is timely for that reason, 
but it is absorbingly interesting in its 
own right. 

Fitzgerald was born in 1896, and died 
in 1940, and his life—he tried hard to 
make it so—was even more hectic and 
highly-colored and representative of one 
aspect of his age, than any of the novels 
about the twenties and thirties. Just as 
the spirit of his best-known works—This 
Side of Paradise, Tender Is the Night 
and The Great Gatsby—is ultimately 
that of futility, unhappiness and des- 
peration, so those notes marked his su- 
premely unhappy life, and the life of 
his beautiful and brilliant wife, Zelda. 
Mr. Mizener accounts for Fitzgerald’s 
fundamental unhappiness and instabil- 
ity (which led ultimately to the alcohol- 
ism that indirectly caused his death) by 
seeing in him a lifelong struggle be- 
tween the “spoiled priest” and Trimal- 
chio; but it is obvious that Mizener’s 
misunderstanding of the role of Cath- 
olicism—of, that is, a forsaken though 
never forgotten Catholicism—in Fitzger- 
ald’s life, lessens the validity of this part 
of his interpretation. A “spoiled priest” 
Fitzgerald was not, in the proper sense 
of the term—one, that is, who feels that 
he should have studied for the priest- 
hood, or who has done so and given it 
up; Francis Thompson is a classic ex- 
ample of one such. But a mourner of his 
lost Catholicism he was always, and the 
basic sadness that penetrated his life and 
all his writings is surely largely traceable 
to his jettisoning of religion. 

Besides its biographical value, The 
Far Side of Paradise is a fine social docu- 
ment, because of the success with which 
Fitzgerald and his wife exemplified 
“flaming youth” and the highly-touted 
irresponsibility of the period between 





World Wars I and II. Mr. Mizener pro- 
vides also a brief commentary on the 
more important of Fitzgerald’s works 
and a series of Appendices to the hiog. 
raphy throw much light on the Writing 
process as this novelist went through it, 
A very fine and detailed Bibliography, 
seemingly definitive, will be helpful to 
admirers of Fitzgerald and to those who 
are undoubtedly already quarrying out 
dissertations, by way of capitalizing on 
the current revival. 


The People and Places 
In Willa Cather’s World 


THe Wortp oF Witta Cartuer, by 
Mildred R. Bennett. Dodd, Mead, 
226 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 
A new Nebraska writer, Mildred Ben- 


nett, here gives us a fascinating insight 
into many factors of environment and 
heredity that influenced the growth of 
Willa Cather’s personality. Painstak- 
ingly the author delineates the world in 
which young Willa Cather grew up, 
family affairs in Virginia, first begin- 
nings on the Nebraska prairie, the early 
impressions which are so indelible and 
may later be so valuable. The little town 
that was Red Cloud 70 years ago is ex- 
plored in an infinity of detail. Person 
after person, relatives, school friends, 
business acquaintances of Willa’s father 
are here drawn with a faithful and ac 
curate hand, and the slender paths along 
which the original men and women 
travelled through Miss Cather’s mind to 
become fictional creations in a finished 
book are subtly indicated. Fifty-two 
photographs strengthen evidence that is 
skilfully marshalled and logically pre 
sented. 


In Miss Cather’s preoccupations as 2 
small girl, in her games and fancies 
when she became a little older, are fore 
shadowed some of the artistic habits 
that grew pronounced with the years 
The origin and growth of many facets 
of her creative art are dexterously sug 
gested and delicately traced. In her ex 
periences as a student at the University 
of Nebraska, in her first journeys 
England and France, in her contacts 
with famous people, are foreseen the 
patterns of’ sensitive thinking soon 
become so characteristic of Will 
Cather’s writing. The intensity of het 
emotional reaction—expressed in teats- 
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to a meeting with A. E. Housman and 
to a full realization of his integrity, 
scholarship and goodness, is typical. 
After she grew famous, the world knew 
Willa Cather as a retiring writer who 
put art above all and avoided cheap pub- 
licity, but readers of this book will dis- 
cover in her a human warmth, a sym- 
pathy, a love for all good people, a stout 
loyalty to her old friends, an open- 
handed, ever-ready charity about which 
very few folk: today are informed. 

Anyone who enjoyed the profound 
understanding and beautiful portraiture 
of Willa Cather’s writing will find in 
The World of Willa Cather an intui- 
tively close interpretation of the novel- 
ist. It is an imperative for the research 
worker or student; it promises pleasant 
and informative hours for the general 
public. 


Canadian Founder 
Of Credit Unions 


Tue Poor Man’s Prayer, by George 
Boyle. Harper. 207 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Vincent J. Giese 


Because there is no way to sift fact from 
fittion in a fictionalized biography, one 
always approaches it with considerable 
skepticism. What the book gains in read- 
ability, it loses in authenticity. How 
judge it? As art or propaganda? As novel 
or as biography? The reviewer squirms. 

The Poor Man’s Prayer, by George 
Boyle, is a fictionalized biography of 
Alphonse Desjardins, the Christian who 
gave shape and direction to the credit 
union movement in Canada and even- 
tually in all of North America, where 
it has accomplished much for the eco- 
nomic betterment of man. Since this is 
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the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
credit union movement, George Boyle 
had good reason to write of its leader in 
Quebec, and Harper & Brothers had 
good reason to publish it. Whether we 
have good reason to read it remains to 
be answered. 


As a novel, the book is too contrived, 
and deliberately so, as the author con- 
fesses in his Author’s Note, where he 
tells us that connective situations have 
been improvised..As a biography, the 
essentials of the life of Desjardins no 
doubt are there. Whether they have all 
the emotional trappings Boyle gives 
them, no one will ever know. I wouldn’t 
recommend the book either as novel or 
as biography to anyone. 


But fact or fiction, I think a book such 
as this is good for us to read. It is the 
story of a dreamer, an idealist, who had 
a deep concern for the economic prob- 
lems of poor people in a community. 
Above all, he had a Christian sense of 
the loneliness of the man who is eco- 
nomically unstable and thrown at the 
mercy of a loan shark or banking insti- 
tutions, which inevitably drain him dry. 
But the dreamer also had a plan, the 
courage of conviction to see it through, 
despite opposition, suspicion, intrigue. 
Out of the foundations of Desjardins, 
1,080 credit unions have developed, with 
more than $200,000,000 in assets. 

In every parish—in every community— 
there are people who want to help their 
neighbors when trouble comes. By them- 
selves, they can do little, but why not 
band together in a little organization of 
their own? Hence, the community credit 
union—to encourage thrift in the form 
of regular savings and to extend loans to 
those’ of the membership who need 
them. 

The idea was as simple as that, but 
it took a Christian with great vision and 
great faith to make it work. 


Fr. Vincent McNabb 
A Saint 1n Hype Park, by E. A. Sider- 
man. Newman. 159 pp. $2.00. 


This heart-warming little book, full of 
wit and wisdom, is a series of anecdotes 
and reminiscences concerning the fa- 
mous English Dominican, Father Vin- 
cent McNabb, written by a Jewish 
friend of his. For a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the book see “Letter from Eng- 
land,” page 142 of the October-Novem- 
ber issue of BOT. P.K.C. 

















” S&S vitation 


to Paani to 


MERT THE AUTHORS 


When you're in Chicago for 
the Catholic Library Association 
Conference, the staff of The 
Thomas More Association in- 
vites you to be their guests at 
a Tea and to meet Catholic 
authors from the Chicagoland 
area. 


Among the writers whom you will 
meet are: 


C. M. Brissette, O.S.M. 
Fr. Daniel M. Cantwell 
Walter Farrell, O.P. 
Lucile Hasley 

Sr. Mary Jeremy, O.P. 
Clem Lane 

Marie Nowinson 

Yves Simon 

Richard Sullivan 
Norman T. Weyand, S.J. 


Tuesday, March 27 is the date, 
4 p.m. the time, 210 West Madi- 
son Street (just two short blocks 
from the Sherman Hotel) the 
place. 









We wish you a successful Silver 
Jubilee Conference and we hope 
you will be with us on March 
27. If we can help you in any 
way during your visit to Chi- 
cago, we will be happy to do so. 
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On January 29, the Feast of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, patron of journalists and 
the Catholic Press, the annual Golden 
Books awards of the Catholic Writers 
Guild were made. Maria Augusta Trapp 
won the non-fiction award for her Story 
of the Trapp Family Singers and Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen’s book, Lift Up Your 
Heart, was cited as the most distin- 
guished in the field of spiritual books. 
There was no award for fiction—not a 
startling fact in view of the decreasing 
number of novels published in recent 
years. 


At the presentation of the Golden 
Books award, Father Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J., one of the panel of judges, said 
that the world has a right to expect more 
from its writers than it is getting. “The 
latter are in a position to hasten a return 
to the spirit of faith that prevailed be- 
fore the chilling frost of the 18th Cen- 
tury settled over Europe.” 

* 

Morley Callaghan’s first novel in. sev- 
eral years, The Loved and the Lost, will 
be published this month. It deals with 
a man’s wavering faith in his own per- 
ceptions and with the doubt that makes 
him look around to see where he stands. 
Mr. Callaghan is the author of Strange 
Fugitive, Such Is My Beloved and They 
Shall Inherit the Earth. 


« 

From the New York Times: “The 
trouble with T. S. Eliot,” said a college 
gal to a friend after a reading given by 
the poet not long ago, “is that he doesn’t 
use end rhymes.” “True,” Eliot said 
when an eavesdropper confronted him 
with the comment, “but I sometimes 
rhyme in the middle.” 

* 


Arthur Kenedy died recently in New 
York. He was chairman of the board and 
the former president of P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, oldest Catholic book-publishing 
house in the United States. The 124 
year old company was founded by his 
grandfather, John. 

* 

Celebrating its 25th anniversary this 
month, the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association will present its first 
Aquinas Medal award to Professor 
Jacques Maritain, noted Thomist. M. 
Maritain teaches in the Department of 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


Philosophy, Princeton University. His 
newly published book, Man and the 
State, will be a May selection of the 


Thomas More Book Club. 
e 


C. C. Martindale, S.J., author of The 
Meaning of Fatima, joined the current 
controversy over the purpose for which 
Graham Greene writes. “Mr. Greeng 
does not write with even half an eye on 
the films,” wrote Father Martindale to 
The Catholic Herald. “I would not ad- 
mit that he writes merely for our enter- 
tainment . . . any more than that he 
‘claims to write in the missionary spirit.’ 
. . . My personal impression is that Mr. 
Green would rather write not even nov- 
els... . I will only say that three Cof his) 
books . . . have been of the greatest 
edification and encouragement to me in 
my work as a priest, if only because I 
am glad to find that a layman sees so 
much good in what might look s» very 
bad, as I often think that I can.” 

6 

A. J. Cronin is completing a dramat- 
ization of his latest novel, The Spanish 
Gardener, and Eddie Dowling is consid- 
ering producing it on Broadway next 
year. 

Shannon’s Way, an earlier novel by 
Dr. Cronin, will be filmed in England 
by a new Hollywood company headed 
by Thomas Somlyo. 

* 


My Russian Yesterdays, by Catherine 
de Hueck Doherty, is scheduled for fall 
publication by Bruce Publishing™ Co. 
Her husband, Eddie Doherty, has done 
a modernization job on Cardinal Wise- 
man’s novel, Fabiola, which will be pub- 


lished by Kenedy in May. 


The Thomas More Association had 
several distinguished visitors recently. 
Father Daniel A. Lord, popular writer 
for teen-agers and adults and author of 
His Passion Forever, and Father C. M. 
Brisette, O.S.M., author of Into Each 
Life, were guest speakers. 

Frank Sheed visited while on his 
speaking tour in the United States. In 
an impromptu talk to the staff, Mr. 
Sheed said, “In the present system the 
only way Catholics can learn enough 


about their religion to talk about it is tg 
read.” And he meant the kind of read. 
ing that is a meeting ground for the 
mind of the author and the reader, not 
the kind that is “doing nothing that 
seems like something.” 

Other visitors from England were 
Arnold Lynn, on his way home from a 
round-the-world trip, and Thomas Burns 


of Burns, Oates. 
. 


Although his works are not widely 
read by American readers, Maxence Van 
Der Meersch, the 43 year old novelist 
who died recently, was an outstanding 
French writer. He wrote with compas 
sion and tried to express the sufferings 
of the poor in relation to Christianity. 
He had a practical and sincere under- 
standing of the workingman. M. Van 
Der Meersch’s books that have been 
translated into English include Invasion, 
Fishers of Men, Hath No Potter and 
Bodies and Souls. 


The Pillar of Fire, Miracle at Carville 
and In Our Image (Catholic edition) 
were chosen for the 1951 Christopher 
awards. . 


The latest twist in “how to do it 
books” is the one with a money-back 
guarantee. How to Stop Smoking, te 
cently published, is being sold with the 
guarantee that, if you do not give up 
smoking after reading the book, you will 
get your money back with no questions 
asked. As Mark Twain is reported to 
have said, “It’s easy to give up smoking 
I’ve done it thousands of times.” 

. 


And the battle of television rises to 
new heights. Integrity magazine devoted 
its February issue to TV, and Longmans, 
Green has just published Television and 
Our Children, a series of articles by Rob 
ert Shayon which originally appeared in 
The Christian Science Monitor. Among 
Mr. Shayon’s not too optimistic rematks 
on the subject is this: “All adults mus 
begin to realize that the dark side of tele 
vision is but another symptom of a deer 
lying trouble in our time. It is not telev: 
sion that must be cured. It is not even 
our children. It is we, the grown-ups 
you, I, our neighbor. It is all of us 
the values by which we live.” 
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The Pian and Spirit 
Of St. Francis de Sales 


Tue Spirit OF Love, by C. F. Kelley. 
Harper. 287 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


This work offers uncounted treasures of 
spiritual riches for all who seek their 
own and others’ advancement in virtue. 
There is really no easy way to perfec- 
tion, but perhaps we can say the easiest 
is according to the plan and spirit of 
§t. Francis de Sales. This book is a 
splendid introduction to that plan and 
spirit. We might risk calling the six 
chapters six easy ways to perfection. 


Though the work should be read 
slowly, it can be recommended for gen- 
eral reading. It should prove profitable 
above all to help dispell the baneful no- 
tion that sanctity is a professional some- 
thing, the exclusive possession of priests 
and religious. Perhaps the preacher at 
retreats and missions for laymen, the pas- 
tor in his Sunday sermons would do well 
to have at his command something of 


the Salesian thought embodied in this 
book. 


The chapter on the theology of 
love is profoundly satisfying, restrained, 
tichly emotional, and enlarged with 
golden references to such great minds 
and masters of the spiritual life as Augus- 
tine, Gregory of Nazianzen, Boethius, 
Pascal and Master Eckhart. Possibly 
the most helpful chapter is the one on 
love and the world. Here is great prac- 
tical wisdom, the spiritual fruit of a great 
spiritual guide. Nothing could be more 
encouraging than to be directed to seek 
perfection in one’s own calling, by ful- 


filling its duties more and more per- 
fectly : 











































The Bishop used to blame an error very 
commonly found among those who make a 
profession of piety—namely, seeking to cul- 
tivate virtues to which they are not specially 
bound by their calling and condition of 
life, while they neglected those which do 
appertain thereto. He was wont to say that 
this error arose from the repugnance we 
are so very apt to feel for anything to which 
duty binds us. Laxity soon creeps into a 
religious house when its members take no 
higher standard than that which becomes 
secular life; and, on the other hand, if in- 
judicious zeal and a lack of discretion at- 
tempt (as they sometimes do) to introduce 
customs which only befit the cloister into 
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domestic life, the result will be confusion 
and annoyance. Some people think it a com- 
pliment to say of a family that it is a “real 
convent,” forgetting that each tree should 
bear its own fruit. Of course, all such reli- 
gious practices are good and holy, but time, 
place, individual position, and circumstances 
must be duly weighed. Ill-regulated charity 
ceases to be charity: it is a fish out of water 

—a tree transplanted into a soil wherein it 

cannot thrive. (page 110) 

The theologian will probably ques- 
tion an occasional expression used by 
Mr. Kelley, such as that on page 44: 
“God is a Person—or more accurately a 
Trinity of Persons identical in their 
nature, a Father, Son and Holy Spirit— 
which in each moment creates, sustains 
and transforms himself,” and some other 
passages which one might take excep- 
tion to. 

The book has a Foreword by Jacques 
Maritain, an abundance of useful ref- 
erences and notes, and a very practical 
index. 


Rich and Scholarly 

Life of Christ 

Jesus Curist, by Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 
Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 
Bruce. Two volumes, 1118 pp. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
Although Catholic biblical literature has 


begun only recently to make confident 
strides within the United States, there 
have always been representative lives of 
Christ available in English. Most of 
them were translations; those, for in- 
stance, of Fillion, Fouard, Le Camus, 
Lagrange, Lebreton, De Grandmaison, 
Felder, Meschler and William. A few, 
like those of Goodier, Elliott and Maas, 
were written originally in English. 

Within the past several years two 
more outstanding “Lives of Christ” have 
been made available in our language, 
that of Ricciotti translated from the 
Italian, and now Father Prat’s work 
translated from the French. Noteworthy 
is the fact that both are published by 
the same company. 

Jesus Christ by Prat is a thorough 
work, the result of deep learning which 
expresses itself fluently and well. The 
scholarship is on a three-fold level: prac- 
tical text, ample footnotes which as often 
as not argue directly from the biblical 
languages, and treatises on special prob- 












Ferdinand Prat: Deep learning which 
expresses itself fluently and well 


lems in the form of 26 supplementary 
notes at the rear of the two volumes. 
The first volume opens with a brief in- 
troduction and closes with an appendix 
on the chronological order of events and 
a synopsis of the four Gospels. A special 
feature is the repetition of philological 
and topical indices in each volume. 

Perhaps this most recent life of Christ 
is best evaluated by comparison with 
books already in the field. Prat’s volumes 
are not as polemical nor as specialized 
as those of Grandmaison and Felder; 
they do not compare with Goodier or 
O’Brien in the matter of unction and 
the devotional approach; -ut in the over- 
all field of solid learning and complete- 
ness of treatment they outdistance in 
some respects even the books of Fillion, 
Le Camus and Lebreton. From the 
practical standpoint, whereas Ricciotti’s 
“Life” offers many photographs and 
helpful drawings, Prat’s work, unfor- 
tunately, contains no illustrations and no 
maps. 

Jesus Christ, with its critical appara- 
tus, seems to be intended primarily for 
the scholars, and scholars will indeed 
find it rich fare, although (as can be 
expected) not everyone will agree with 
all of Father Prat’s explanations, espe- 
cially on such issues as the restrictive 
clause regarding divorce in Mt. 19:9, 
the Precursor’s meaning when address- 
ing Jesus as the “Lamb of God,” ete. 
However, in warmly recommending this 
“Life of Christ” we feel that many others 
beside scholars will derive much fruit 
from the two volumes. 
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Advanced Stages 

Of Spiritual Life 

Tue Love oF Gop AND THE Cross OF 
Jesus (vol. II), by Reginald Garrigou 
Lagrange, O. P. Herder. 461 pp. 
$6.00. 
Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


Publication of this volume completes 
the English edition of this outstanding 
theological work of Father Garrigou La- 
grange. Sister Jeanne Marie, O.P. is to 
be congratulated for the excellence of 
the translation. 

This work is a study of the spiritual 
life in its relation to the causal activity 
of divine love. Volume One, previously 
reviewed, treats of the nature of God’s 
love, the first stage of the spiritual life 
and the laws of spiritual progress. Vol- 
ume Two is concerned with the ad- 
vanced stages of the spiritual life. 

It is to be observed that not all the- 
ologians are in agreement with the views 
of Father Garrigou Lagrange. His doc- 
trine does, however, express the teach- 
ing of the Thomistic School concerning 
the call to perfection, the nature of con- 
templation, the necessity of the passive 
purifications and the essential charac- 
teristics of the spiritual life. 

Part one of this second volume con- 
siders the problem of the passive purifi- 
cation as a work effected by God’s love. 
The reader will find the chapters on 
the cleansing effects of the theological 
virtues most informative and inspiring. 

Part two treats of the intimate nature 
of our soul’s life in regard to the Per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity dwelling in 
the soul. Chapter three of volume one 
should be reread in conjunction with 
this present treatment. This is recom- 
mended because the analysis given here 
concerns the proper elements of contem- 
plation in regard to the indwelling 

Part three is made up of a series of 
chapters on Jesus Christ, the Mother of 
God and Saint Joseph as illustrative of 
the fullness of the life of grace. These 
chapters are rich in spiritual motiva- 
tion and guidance that is a blend of dog- 
matic truth and practical direction. ‘Two 
chapters of meditations, one on the way 
of the cross, the other on the mysteries 
of the rosary, are added as examples of 
devotion. An Epilogue concludes this 
work by insisting upon the uniformity 
of doctrine that exists in the works of 
St. Thomas and St. John of the Cross. 

I do not think that this present work 
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can be too highly recommended. It is a 
profound theological work and therefore 
must be read studiously; it is a deep spir- 
itual work and therefore must be read 
meditatively. All priests and ecclesias- 
tical students should be acquainted with 
it. The informed laity will find its pages 
rich with a deepening spirituality. 


Companion to Missal 
Written for Laymen 


Tue WEEK witH Curist, by Emeric A. 
Lawrence, O.S.B. Fides. 325 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Caroline Holland 
The Missal in the hands of the laity at 


Mass is now a commonplace; a more 





Emeric Lawrence: How graces are to 
be shared with others 


thorough understanding of the Missal is 
the next step. Consistent use of a well 
written commentary on the various 
Propers of the Mass cannot fail to help 
that understanding. Father Lawrence 
terms his book a “handmaid of the Mis- 


sal” and his description is apt. 


The Week with Christ offers an ex- 
planation of the Proper for each Sunday 
of the year, plus those of the principal 
feasts. While the various parts of the 
Proper often seem unrelated at first 
glance, there is an inner unity of great 
beauty. Father Lawrence shows the rela- 
tionship so clearly that each Proper takes 
on new meaning. In addition, the place 
of each Sunday’s Mass in the progress 
of the liturgical year, in the re-presenta- 
tion of Christ’s life, is pointed out, not 
merely as a matter for pious meditation, 
but as the well-spring of the apostolic 


life of all Catholics, regardless of their 
vocation. The Mass is the source of sane. 
tity for ourselves, a fruitless sanctity if 
it does not draw others to Christ. In 
every chapter the author~explains how 
the graces Christ bestows upon us as 
individuals are to be shared with others, 
“To keep Him, we must share Him, we 
must bring Him forth in our life, in oy 
particular vocation. That is what the 
apostolate is: receiving Christ, growing 
in union with Him more and more, and 
then giving Him to others.” 

Daily Mass, of course, is the ideal but 
on the supposition that this may be 
impossible for some because of the duties 
of their state of life, the author ends 
each chapter with three or four short 
texts taken from the Mass of the Sun- 
day and titled “Food for the Way.” 
These texts are intended to serve as 
guides for the coming week, aids in 
keeping us in tune with the mind of 
Christ. 5 
Formerly books of this type seemed 
intended for rectories or convents. The 
Week with Christ was written for the 
use of laymen as well as priests and 
religious. Its vigorous writing, clear ex- 
planations, and frequent references to 
the life of the Christian family, should 
earn it a place among the well-used 
books of Catholic families who desire to 
understand and participate in the Mass 
more fully. 

One word of complaint: why should 
a publisher allow careless proofreading 
to mar the reader’s enjoyment of a book 


as fine as The Week with Christ? 


Drama of Calvary al 


His Passion Forever, by Daniel Lord, 
S.J. Bruce. 135 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 

For too many of us today the great event 

which occurred in Judea over 19 cen 

turies ago is apt gradually to lose its 
reality, and to become purely hieratic. 

Men and women of today are prone to 

look upon the founding of Christianity 

as the repetition of an old story differing 
from mythology only in that the events 
in the story are historical facts. 

We need to be told again and again 
of the eternal “nowness” of the divine 
martyrdom. We need to become listeners 
and spectators, we need to be there on 
the day of the wondorous cataclysm 
when the Man-God died for us. This's 
what Father Lord does for -us 
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the present volume; he does it in a mag- 
nifcently realistic manner. So vivid is 
the series of his pen-pictures that we do 
not read—we see, we hear, we feel, we 
do attend the tragedy of Calvary. 

In the chapter “The Drama Never 
Ends” we learn that the tragedy is ever- 
lasting. It repeats itself as long as men 
sin and know the meaning of their sins. 
In “Voices in the Wings” we are with 
the Apostles. In “Villainy Changes the 
Plot” we see that the list of villains of 
Calvary is long. “Enter the Heroine” is 
achapter you will have to read. All that 
[can tell you is that the part of Mary in 
this drama is to protect those who re- 
fused to protect her Son. 


Needless to go over all the scenes of 
the Great Act. Suffice it to say that in 
the opinion of this reviewer Father 
Lord's book reminds one of John 
Masefield’s Good Friday, of Bernard 
Vaughan’s Society, Sin and the Savior, 
and of Fulton Sheen’s Eternal Galilean. 


Little Sister of the Poor 

JeanNE Jucan, by Msgr. Francis Tro- 
chu.Translated by Hugh Montgom- 
ery. Newman. 288 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.]. 


In 1839 Jeanne Jugan began in an 
attic room the work that gave to the 
Church an institution grounded on hu- 
mility and Christ-like love of the poor. 
From the attic room, to the “Big Base- 
ment,” to the House of the Cross and 
fnally into different parts of the world, 
have gone the Little Sisters of the Poor 
whom Pope Pius XI called “the hands 
and heart of Providence.” 


Monsignor Trochu’s work skilfully re- 
counts the labors, the hardships and the 
great wrongs endured .by the “poor 
breadseeker,” the foundress of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. In his interesting 
way, he exposes intrigues and presents a 
penetrating study of the radiant beauty 
of a truly humble soul. Jeanne Jugan 
was known as Sister Marie of the Cross 
and most fittingly, for as her Order grew 
she was seared by the fire of the ego of 
an associate, was passed over and all but 
ignored. 

In this splendid biography we see 
dear evidence of the deep spiritual life 
of Jeanne Jugan, from which she nour- 
ished numberless children of grace who 
‘ould say, “In thy light we shall see 


light.” 
Marcy, 195] 





Priest and Protector 

Of Neglected Children 

SHEPHERD OF UNTENDED SHEEP, by 
Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated by Sisters 
James Aloysius, C.D.P., and Mary 
Generosa, C.D.P. Newman. 180 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. Mary Teresa Roades, 
ot 


Readers who have been electrified by 
the spirituality of Father Raoul Plus will 
be eager to examine his biography of 
Father John Martin Moye, founder of 
the Congregation of Divine Providence. 
Throughout this graceful translation the 
reader discerns the loving touch of the 
spiritual daughters of their saintly 
founder. 

At first one wonders why Father Plus 
has turned to biography, since he is so 
good at purely spiritual writing; but soon 
one surmises that, finding in Father 
Moye an outstanding example of abso- 
lute surrender to Christ, selfless devotion 
to the good of souls, of humility that 
knew how to change its plans when 
superiors so advised, Father Plus knew 
the story of such a man would empha- 
size the lessons of his earlier works. 

And such indeed is the case. John 
Martin Moye, sixth child in a family 
of 13 refused a ptofessorship in litera- 
ture at the seminary, insisted on being 
prepared for parish work, and distin- 
guished himself as-an energetic, inspired 
director of souls. He concentrated his 
attention on the individual, knowing 
that advice given in the confessional or 
in private conferences is far more effec- 
tive than any amount of public sermon- 
izing. 

Father Moye founded a congregation 
of women to save the souls of neglected 
children; he very strangely left his won- 
derful work in France to spend ten 
years in persecution and trials in the 
Chinese missions, then, when success 
was beginning to attend his efforts, he 
just as strangely returned to France and 
resumed the direction of his Sisters of 
Providence, was exiled and died during 
the French Revolution. The unadorned 
story of his sufferings, contradictions, 
successes grips the reader’s soul. 

Like St. Francis of Assissi in his prac- 
tice of poverty, he went a long stride 
farther than St. Vincent de Paul in his 
organization of young women to assist 
the poor, and makes one gasp even in 
these modern times at his sending young 





A Blend of Sincerity, 

Humor and Sophistication 

Wortp Wirnour Enp, by a Carmelite 
Nun. Sands. 196 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. 


Anyone who may have secretly won- 
dered why all religious women do not 
“leap over the wall” will find his answer 
in these deftly phrased reflections. They 
are not particularly intended for him, 
but that circumstance should only add 
spice to his appetite. If this leads him 
past the curiously trite title to read the 
author's first sentence, he will not put 
the book down. She says, “All the world 
is in search of its lost happiness; yet 
more than half the world has uncon- 
sciously turned its back upon it.” So 
what? 

The response of this Carmelite mod- 
ern is as piquant as those of the two 
Teresas. Beginning with May and end- 
ing with April, she sketches in a series 
of twelve chapters, one for each month, 
the practical means one may take to hew 
out in his soul some recognizable outline 
of the virtues of Christ. Sophistication, 
sincerity and humor—in a proportion bal- 
anced so justly that the reader perceives 
the influence of the Holy Ghost—char- 
acterize her style. Consider this: “Now 
this does not mean . . . that in abandon- 
ing ourselves to God we are abandoning 
ourselves to undiluted misfortune.” Such 
mental jolts as that abound. 


Drawing on an apparently rich ex- 
perience of European travel and of mag- 
nanimous living in community, the 
author searches rather deeply into the 
motives of human conduct. Hers is not 
a learned, systematic treatise; neither is 
she morbidly introspective nor rambling, 
but rather buoyantly confident of the 
power of God’s grace. That is her whole 
message. It makes surprisingly interest- 
ing reading, such as might stimulate the 
most jaded to “set to work to acquire 
the point of view of a saint.” 





women teachers in absolute poverty, 
alone, into strange villages to hunt out 
ignorant children, to teach and baptize 
them. He would have loved the French 
priests ‘who now as “Commandos of 
Christ” earn their living in factories in 
order to get close to the working men’s 
souls. 
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| BRIEF REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS | 


FIcTION 


The Loved and Envied, by Enid Bag- 
nold (Doubleday, $3.00) is a story con- 
cerned with a group of wealthy, cul- 
tivated people during their old age. The 
work of a skilfull writer, it might have 
been—but somehow never manages to 
convince the reader that these are real 
people with real problems. 


Moulin Rouge, by Pierre LaMure 
(Random House, $3.50) is a novel based 
on the life of the famous French artist, 
Henri de Toulous-Lautrec. A great artist 
with the misshapen body of a dwarf, 
Toulous-Lautrec was a tortured, abnor- 
mal person. The author’s constant em- 
phasis on sex makes the book unsuitable 
for the general reader. 


Nightrunners of Bengal, by John 
Masters (Viking, $3.00) is an exciting 
story of the bloody and savage Mutiny 
of 1857 in India. An air of authenticity 
pervades the narrative, written by a man 
who has spent most of his life in India, 
but it is spiced enough to make it suit- 
able for adults only. 


The Pepper Tree, by John Jennings 
(Little, Brown, $3.00) is another of the 
’ author’s novels dealing with early Amer- 
ican ships and sailors. Concerning a sea 
captain who knows a source of supply 
for pepper, this is at best a run-of-the- 
mill effort, spiced with enough sex to 
make it unsuitable for immature readers. 


Point of Honor, by M. R. Kadish 
(Random House, $3.00) is a serious at- 
tempt to present a picture of men at 
war. The result, however, is too episodic 
and slow-moving to be of much interest. 


Non-FicTion 


Cervantes, by Gary MacEoin (Bruce, 
$3.25) is a Bruce Fellowship Biography. 
The famous author of Don Quixote is 
presented along with much necessary, 
colorful and fascinating background ma- 
terial. 


Dancing Diplomats, by Hank and Dot 
Kelly (University of New Mexico Press, 
$4.00) is an autobiographical account of 
the years spent by a young American 
and his wife in Iquitos, Peru, where he 
was vice-consul. Interesting and enter- 
taining. 
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Europe Between the Acts, by R. G. 
Waldeck (Doubleday, $3.50) contains 
much shrewd and realistic reporting of 
what goes on in Europe, presented in 
a thought-provoking and entertaining 
manner. The author is an American 
citizen, raised in Europe where she has 
spent much of her time as a foreign 
correspondent. 


Idea Men of Today, by Vincent Ed- 
ward Smith (Bruce, $5.00) is a study of 
modern philosophical systems based on 
science and of those opposing the scien- 
tific schools. Each philosopher dealt with 
is introduced with a biographical sketch 
and then his philosophy is summarized 
and evaluated. 


Journey to the “Missouri,” by Toshi- 
kazu Kase (Yale University Press, 
$4.00) was written by one of the Japa- 
nese who came aboard the battleship 
Missouri to sign the surrender papers 
at the end of World War II. His book 
is a valuable document which presents 
a Japanese view of events leading up to 
the war and of the war years. 


Tito and Goliath, by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong (Macmillan, $3.50) is an ob- 





jective report on Tito’s break with Stalin 
and a consideration of the possibility of 
nationalist up-risings succeeding in other 
Russian-controlled countries. The author 
has no axe to grind and documents his 
statements. 


To You from Hawaii, by Sister Adele 
Marie, C.S.J. (Fort Orange Pres, 
$3.00) is a diary-style report of the years 
(1938-45) the author spent as a teacher 
in the Hawaiian Islands. It contains 
many interesting anecdotes and reflec. 
tions, but would not have suffered from 
some judicious pruning. * 


RELIGIOUS 


Christ's Career Women in Illinois, 
edited by Rev. Thomas A. Meehan 
(New World Publishing Co., $1.00) 
gives a brief history of each religious 
congregation of women in IIlinois, along 
with a statement of its requirements and 
purpose, and a photograph showing its 
habit. 


Faith in God's Love, by Sister Jean- 
Baptiste, F.C.S.P. (Kenedy, $3.00) isa 
book of spiritual conferences designed, 
as the title indicates, to make the reader 
realize the overwhelming, personal love 


which God has for every indivdiual. 





| SOME NOTABLE 


The Faith of the Roman Church, by 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. CSheed and 
Ward, $2.50). A concise, inclusive state- 
ment of the Catholic faith. 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis of 
Assisi (Carroll Press, $2.50). The Fio- 
retti, a series of stories about St. Francis 
and his followers, based upon a transla- 
tion by the Franciscan Fathers of Upton. 


The Odyssey of St. Francis Xavier, 
by Theodore Maynard (Newman, 
$3.00). Very readable biography of this 


great Jesuit saint. 


A Philosophy of Form, by E. J. Wat- 
kin (Sheed and Ward, $6.00). A revised 
edition, this work sets forth the author’s 
philosophy and shows its connections 
with and divergences from other sys- 
tems. 


St. Peter Canisius, by James Brod- 
erick, S.J. (Carroll Press, $7.50). Monu- 


NEW EDITIONS | 


mental biography of one of the earliest 
and most vigorous members of the So 
ciety of Jesus. 


The Seven Storey Mountain, by 
Thomas Merton (Garden City, $1.98). 
Inexpensive edition of this famous auto 
biography. 


The Waters of Siloe, by Thomas Mer 
ton (Garden City, $1.98). Inexpensive 
edition of the story of the Trappists. 


What Becomes of the Dead, by J.?. 
Arendzen (Sheed and Ward, $3.50). 
The Church’s dogmas on Heaven, Hel 
Purgatory, Limbo and on other questions 
concerning the dead, written especially 
for lay readers. 


Catechism of the “Summa Ther 
logica,” by R. P. Thomas Pegues, OF. 
(Newman, $2.75). A condensation of 
the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
written in question-and-answer form. 
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~ FOR YOUNG READERS 





THE SEVENTEEN READER 
selected and edited by Bryna Ivens. 
Lippincott. 310 pp. $2.75. 


This anthology includes 35 articles, 8 
short stories, and 6 poems from the teen- 
agers periodical Seventeen. 

The foreword quotes the original pur- 
pose of the mtagazine: “We think you 
are important. We take you seriously, 
not as children—but as the growing-up, 
eager, unsures energetic, problem-beset, 
fun-loving, earnest young people you 
are. And we're going to try to be your 
‘service’ magazine, providing guide-lines 
to your place in the home, in your 
schools and social life, and in this com- 
plex, confusing world.” This anthology 
bears testimony to the achievement of 
the purpose. 

The table of contents is divided into 
eight groups, each containing three to 
nine articles. The style of the articles 
is conversational and convincing, never 
preachy. [he drawings are attractive and 
the brief introduction to each article 
is stimulating. The advice is sound, 
whether one considers wardrobe, physi- 
cal appearance, sports, love, or sex. “Love 
is selflessness.” “Love is devotion, not 
romance.” 

“Dance with the Devil” is an excel- 
lent short story. How many young peo- 
ple recognize temptation! “Pennies from 
Heaven,” “Prelude,” “The Boy in the 
Mirror,” “Goodbye to Mrs. Stoddard’s” 
telect school life—the influence of the 
teacher as well as the students upon one 
another. 

How to get the most out of life with 
proper standards sums up the contents. 
The Seventeen Reader will find a steady 
demand in all libraries. No fear of its 
gathering dust. 

Sister M. Rosame, O.P. 


THE ADVETURES OF Wu HAN 
OF KOREA 
by Albert J. Nevins Cillus. Kurt 
Wiese). Dodd, Mead. 244 pp. $2.50. 
The Adventures of Wu Han of Korea 
isa good story, as well as a description 
of life in a country which few Amer- 
ans know anything about, but which 
they hear mentioned every day. The 
tory is fast-moving and interesting, and 
characters in it are brought to life 


by the author. As a result, the book will 
Marcu, 1951 


be read with pleasure by boys and girls 
from the age of 10 and up. 


One Eye, the pagan magician and 
devil worshipper, makes a frightening 
villain, and Francis Kim, the son of a 
family of Christian Koreans, is a staunch 
and loyal companion for the orphan Wu 
Han, whose struggles to escape from 
One Eye provide the main conflict of 
the story. 


The most important point which the 
story will make, probably without the 
young readers even realizing that a point 
is being made, is that Koreans (and 
Asiatics, by inference) are human be- 
ings, not “gooks” or members of an in+ 
ferior race. Their customs may differ 
from ours, but they are no less human 





Chapter-heading by Kurt Wiese for 
The Adventures of Wu Han of Korea 


beings than are Canadians, Irishmen, 
Germans or other inhabitants of foreign 
countries. 


Because the story has this important 
lesson to teach, without the lesson in any 
way interfering with the narration, it 
can be especially recommended for teen- 
age readers at this time. 

Davip Younc 


CoLT oF DESTINY 
by Alida Malkus Cillus. Manning de 
V. Lee). Winston. 244 pp. $2.50. 


By the year 1782, Father Junipero Serra 
had established ten active missions in 
southern California. He served the In- 
dians and tried to prevent their oppres- 
sion by rich land-owners and the Span- 
ish soldiers. 

Colt of Destiny is the story of Jaime 
Otero and of the wild filly which he 
captures and trains. As ward of Father 
Junipero Serra, 15-year-old Jaime helps 


the famous Franciscan in his missionary 
work. He saves the Indian Carlos from 
slavery. After being held captive by sav- 
age Yuma Indians, he secures the prom- 
ise of their chief never again to kill or 
raid among the mission folk. And, with 
his colt Starlight, he plans to breed a 
race of fine horses for the missions. 
Alida Malkus, former newspaper 
woman of New Mexico, has written an 
exciting story of adventure in eighteenth 
century California. Teen-age boys, and 
possibly girls, will read Colt of Destiny 
at one sitting. Patricia McCarron 


SKYLARK FARM 
by Joan Beckman Cillus. Pers Crow- 
ell). Whittlesey House. 218 pp. $2.50. 


Meet the Riley family: Dad and Mom, 
Dyke, 15 plus, Sib, 13 plus, Sib’s new 
horse, Cactus, and her brand-new puppy, 
Fetchen Carey or Fetch for short. Then 
there’s the Scotty who suddenly appears 
on the scene and causes quite a bit of 
excitement and wonder. There are 
others, too. 

Those are the characters, but what 
about the story? Really, it’s difficult to 
say which is the better: the plot or the 
people in it. And both are combined with 
a vivid out-West setting and an exciting 
horse show. 

A refreshing story, some persons who 
will be nice to remember and imitate, 
realistic illustrations and a warm human 
strain all the way through make Skylark 
Farm a book ideal for high school girls. 
This may be Miss Beckman’s first full- 
length book, but it’s a safe bet that teen- 
agers will look forward to more stories 
written by her. 

SisteER ANN Cuartes, C.D.P. 


THE Story OF LEWIS CARROLL 

by Roger Lancelyn Green. Schuman. 

179 pp. $2.00. 
THE STORY OF HANS ANDERSEN 

by Esther Meynell. Schuman. 136 pp. 

$2.00. 
These readable and charming biog- 
raphies, for young readers from the age 
of 10 on, are eminently successful in 
bringing their subjects to vivid life again. 
Perennially interesting are the persona!- 
ities of the originator of Alice in Won- 
derland, and the well-loved Danish story- 
teller who created The Ugly Duckling 
and was rejected by Jenny Lind. 

Both books are written with sympa- 
thetic insight instead of adulation, al- 
though the Carroll story is the more 
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scholarly and appends a bibliography. 
From them emerge two men who gave 
to the world in different measure only, 
some of that sheer joy of childhood 
which one of Carroll’s friends expressed 
negatively by holding that it is only “the 
heart that is not yet sure of its God that 
is afraid to laugh in His presence.” 

These biographies, the first in a new 
series, are illustrated with portraits, 
sketches and facsimiles, and are just long 
enough to be entertaining without grow- 
ing tedious. If they duplicate material 
already gathered and set down else- 
where they are fully justified by thcir 
fresh presentation of the material for a 
young audience. 

CrESCENCE BuRGUNDER 


THE COWBOY 
photographs by Leonard McCombe, 
text by John Bryson. Picture Press: 


Garden City. 79 pp. $1.00. 


For teen-agers, or adults, interested in 
the West, this new type “book” offers a 
close-up view of the life of a modern-day 
cowboy. The large proportion of pictures 
to text, the layout of material, and the 
style of writing are all reminiscent of 
Life magazine, in which a much con- 
densed version of this book appeared 
some time ago. 

The cowboy whose life is documented 
here is “top hand” on the JA Ranch in 
the Texas Panhandle. In many ways he 
is enough of a typical American so that 
he seems familiar to the reader, yet his 
work is different enough to make him 
somewhat of a romantic figure in the 
eyes of some. The presentation of his 
life and work, however, makes no at- 
tempt at “glamorizing” him. 

This is the first of a new series of 
what are to be primarily picture books, 
each of which will deal with some one 
subject. Davin Younc 


WILL Rocers, THE Boy ROPER 
by Donald and Beth Day Cillus. Wil- 
liam Moyers). Houghton Mifflin. 201 
pp. $2.50. 


Willie was a good-natured, well-meaning 
youngster, but he never seemed to be 
able to settle down to work. Raised on 
his father’s ranch in Oklahoma, he liked 
to ride and rope, but he was too restless 
to stick to the everyday work of ranch 
life. While still in his teens he found 
that working in Wild West shows and 
circuses was much more to his liking. 
And that was the beginning of the career 
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which made Will Rogers the most pop- 
ular American entertainer of his day. 

This biography, for children 8 to 12, 
is concerned mainly with the lively inci- 
dents in Will Roger’s life before he be- 
came well known. Life on a ranch, 
school days, travelling to South America, 
working in a circus in South Africa and 
Australia, and finally working in vaude- 
ville shows in this country are all part 
of the story. 

The book is easy and interesting read- 
ing, and the illustrations are good. 

Ratepw DeSirva 


DuFrF: THE STORY OF A BEAR 
by William Marshall Rush (illus. G. 
D. Christensen). Longmans, Green. 
149 pp. $2.25. ~ 
Duff, an adventurous black bear who 
lives high in the Rocky Mountains, suc- 
ceeds in outwitting. his enemies, and 
lives to be the biggest bear and the un- 
disputed master of his mountain home. 
While still a yearling, Duff mischiev- 
ously wrecked the cabin of Danny 
Doone, and Danny’s Uncle Web swore 
to kill the culprit. But year after year 
Duff eludes his pursuers. How he does 
so makes absorbing reading for any 
youngster, age 12 to 16, who likes ex- 
citement combined with animal lore. 
Author Rush, an authority on animal 
life in the Rockies, weaves interesting 
and authentic information into the nar- 
rative of Duff’s adventures. Strong con- 
trast is drawn between the characters of 
Danny Doone who believes in fair play 
while hunting and Uncle Web who is 
unethical and brutal in tracking down 
game. The black and white drawings 
add drama to the life story of a lovable 
black bear. 


Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


KING PHILIP 

by Esther Averill Cillus. Vera Belsky). 

Harper. 147 pp. $2.50. 
Although simply and interestingly told, 
this story of the Indian chief Philip is 
presented from an unusually mature 
point of view. Most young readers of the 
book will realize, I believe, that the 
author is giving an accurate picture of 
the struggle between the Indians and 
the early New England colonists, rather 
than telling an “Indian” story. The sav- 
agery of the Indians, and the pride and 
greed of many of the settlers are pre- 
sented as well as the virtues of both In- 
dian and Englishman. 





The great Indian chief King Philip 
is portrayed as a proud leader, yet one 
who was willing to live, or who saw the 
necessity for living in peace with the 
colonists. After repeated insults to him. 
self and his people, however, he gathered 
together as many tribes as he was able 
to influence and launched a desperate 
war against the English. He probably 
realized that eventually he would be e. 
feated, but his hatred of the English and 
their injustices overwhelmed him. 

For teen-agers, age 12 to 16, who are 
interested in early American history, this 
book will be interesting and instructive 
reading. Ann Ketty 


CROSSWIND CANYON 
by Margaret Ann Hubbard. Macnil- 
lan. 195 pp. $2.50. 


This action-packed story should satisfy 
the young teen-ager’s desire for adven- 
ture. Steve Austen, son of a South 
Dakota rancher, is sent to the home of 
Dr. Blackwood in order to attend high 
school. Bill Austen has ambitions for 
his son to enter the medical profession; 
but Steve’s one desire is to become an 
aviator. Then, after a flight with Thur 
der Jones to his father’s ranch, he is 
definitely forbidden to fly again. 
After this episode, Steve is carried into 
a series of adventures, including his 
strange encounters with Lonesome, a 
flyer during World War II, and finally 
an opportunity to play a vital part in 
saving the life of Joelle, Dr. Blackwood’ 
young daughter. All events finally bring 
about a result that Steve had not 
dreamed off—his father’s granting him 
permission to prepare for a flying career. 
This wholesome story, for boys and 
girls 10 to 14, takes place in the mys 
terious South Dakota Badlands. The le 
cale is aptly described, and the ideal 
presented in the story are high. It can 
be recommended on every score. 
Marcaret COoL.ins 


PauL REVERE AND THE MINUTE MEN 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher (illus 
Norman Price). Random House. !8! 
pp. $1.50. 

This excellent book for children age? 

to 12 is one of the first in the new sen 

of Landmark Books, each one of which 
is to tell a story from our nation’s pas 

If all are done with the skill and inter 

est which show in Dorothy Cannek 
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one for any library and a memorable one 
for any young reader. 

The life of Paul Revere and much of 
the history behind the start of the Rev- 
glutionary War are told in an interest- 
ing and inspiring way. Vividness and 
reality are added to the story by Mrs. 
Fisher’s skillful method of bringing in 
and making clear the emotions of the 
people and the motives behind their ac- 
tions. As a result there is never a mo- 
ment’s doubt in the reader’s mind that 
these are real people about whom he 
is reading. 

This is a beok that can be highly rec- 
ommended. Ravpu SILva 


A CASTLE AND SIXPENCE 
by Margaret J. Baker. Longmans, 
Green. 181 pp. $2.50. 


Petronella, Nicholas, Dinah and Ben- 
jamin with their widowed mother, an 
authoress of children’s stories, and Fancy, 
the old dust-cart horse take us through 
adventures, good and bad. 


Life in London, in Little Cheesecake, 
suddenly changes for them when a dis- 
tant relative dies leaving to them in her 
peculiar will, the castle and multitu- 
dinous kittens which she strangely hints 
are the wealth of the family. Sixpence, 
the strange boy who wonders through 
the castle at night turns out to be, like 
the kittens, one of the nicest surprises 
and joys in this book. 

The author has given us a distinctive 
bok in her creation of the loving, kind, 
happy and hard-working Martingales. 
The suspense, the intrigue and the ro- 
mance in this old castle make this “little 
novel” most enjoyable for the upper 
grade reader. 

Sister Mary Rects, O.P. 


THE TOWER BY THE SEA 
by Meindert DeJong (illus. Barbara 
Comfort). Harper. 124 pp. $1.75. 


Here in sparkling and rhythmic prose is 
ahauntingly beautiful North Sea leg- 
end, for adults as well as for children of 
all ages, which tells the meaning of an 
ancient symbol on a weathervane. The 
inspiration for the weathervane, as well 
as for the legend, is kept alive through 
alullaby which can still be heard in the 
Dutch village of Katveloren. 

Behind the gentle lullaby is a fierce 
tale of a wise and merciful old woman 
who was the victim of cruel distrust be- 
Cause of foolish superstition. Though 
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there is terror in the story, especially in 
the description of a terrific night when 
all went wrong in the little village of 
Katveloren, Meindert DeJong brings the 
tale to a beautiful conclusion in which 
he points out the harm which can be 
done through superstition. 


The reader may regret that the author 
seems to put “the sign of the cross” in 
the same category as “set upside down 


Illustration by Norman Price for 
Paul Revere and the Minute Men 


crossed brooms in all the doorways of 
the house and barn” to ward off harm. 
Yet throughout the book the author 
shows such reverence for God that at 
the end you are satisfied there is no 
confusion of the significance of the two 
acts. Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


SWIMMING HOLE 
by Jerrold Beim Cillus. Louis Dar- 
ling). Morrow. Unpaged. $2.00. 


Steve, the new boy, did not go in swim- 
ming with the gang because some of the 
boys in it were colored. How Larry made 
Steve realize that color does not matter 
is the climax of this simple, forceful 
story for children from 4 to 8 years of 
age. The demonstration, which is a good 
one on the natural level, convinced 
Steve and will do the same for young 


readers if it is given a chance. Illustra- ‘ 
tions, many of them in color, are very - 


good. Mary Conrap 





THE POETIC PARROT 

by Margaret Mackay Cillus. Kurt 

Wiese). John Day. 96 pp. $2.50. 
Being -150 years old, very wise and a 
poet besides, gave Percy the Parrot a 
most extravagant desire to escape from 
his cage. Central Park was agog when 
Percy made his brilliant escape right over 
Mr. Tinker’s head. Percy was never 
so happy as when he flew over the seals, 
the monkeys, the tree tops and the 
monuments. After foiling the attempted 
crime of two thieves, Percy returned 
home to receive honors as the greatest 
hero in the entire zoo. . 

Young readers, age 6 to 10, won’t soon 
forget the charming Percy and the amus- 
ing illustrations by Kurt Wiese. 

Sister Mary Recis, O.P. 


My LITTLE MISSAL IN PICTURES 
by Rev. Francis Turmezei Cillus. 
Janet Robson Kennedy) Catechetical 
Guild. Unpaged. 25c. 


Designed for children 4 to 8, this missal 


has pictures of the principal parts of the 
Mass on left hand pages and on most of 
the right hand pages scenes from the 
Old and New Testaments which help 
to explain the meaning of the Mass. 
Accompanying the illustrations, many of 
which are in color, is a simple text This 
is an unusually well made book for the 
price. It should be a great aid to parents 
and teachers in giving children funda- 
mental ideas about Mass. 


Ann KELLy 





100 SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


An annotated list of 100 outstand- 
ing books of 1950-51 has been com- 
piled by the staff of Books on Trial. 
Covering all fields of literature, the 
list includes fiction, arts and phi- 
losophy, biography, religious books 
and books on current interests. For 
a copy of this list, just drop us a 
card. 


A supplementary juvenile list is 
also available on request. 


The Thomas More Association 
210 W. Madison St. 
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YES, WE HAVE No BERNANOS 
(Continued from page 250) 


me to say something of what should be 
said about Boston—my own people, my 
own home town? With all due respect 
to the great French and English novel- 
ists in the Catholic tradition, the speech, 
sights, sounds, loves, hates, the meaning 
of modern Boston as a complex Yankee- 
Irish world, that is the writer’s burden, 
not the Catholic Revival’s. 

There is a whole new world of writ- 
ing in the rise of the Boston Irish to 
maturity and a place in the sun. One 
might be concerned lest they acquire the 
snobbishness and inbreeding of the 
Yankees and make of, say, Chestnut 
Hill, in the lace-curtain suburbs, another 
sacrosanct Beacon Hill. 

If J. P. Marquand has a point of view 
from one side of the Charles, some 
writer of the new Boston can have a 
looksee from the other bank. 

Around me always the bells of 
churches are ringing. Irish monsignori 
are touring the slums of their parishes 
in cars a little too long. In downtown 
Boston, Irish dignitaries, political and 
formally professional, are sinking silver 
steak knives into the filet mignon or 
forking up the lobster thermidor—this in 
all the nicest restaurants where the 
Brahmins were once catered to exclu- 
sively. 

The Irish Governor is in fear of burp- 
ing at the head table beside the Arch- 
bishop. The Auxiliary Bishop is think- 
ing of the dwindling diocesan exchequer 
and hoping desperately that the Arch 
will not endow another home for the 
aged. The restless young curate, near 
the wall, knows that if he can slip non- 
chalantly by the Auxiliary, the transfer 
will be his. The Monsignor who was 
almost a Bishop is sitting at the end of 
the table sulking into his pie a la mode. 
And the Irish lawyer, who went to Har- 
vard and is retained by the Harvard 
Board of Trustees, is saying to a literary 
Jesuit: “No, I don’t laugh at them. A 
culture that has endured this long, this 
magnificently, cannot be laughed at.” 

But where are the Boston Brahmins? 
Where are the enduring, magnificent 
ones? They have abandoned their city, 
dying of opulent boredom, a dwindling 
birth-rate and the decline of maritime 
commerce in their town. 

The Irish have arrived, the Italians 
are almost there, the Poles, Lithuanians, 
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Portuguese, Greeks and Armenians are 
coming. It is no revival—it is a survival 
of the fittest. 

This regional world of strongly fla- 
vored Catholic material can be found in 
other great cities of America. Roger 
Dooley is cultivating it in Buffalo, Syl- 
vester has utilized it in Brooklyn, Sul- 
livan in Kenosha, James T. Farrell, 
rather perversely, on the south side of 
Chicago. It is accessible and rich, real 
and significant. It is not in footnotes, 
or semi-professional litetrary reviews. 

Yes, we have no Bernanos. But we 
have frail-to-strong human beings, in 
droll, complex, colorful environments 
which are peculiarly American Catholic. 

What more can an honest Catholic 
writer of talent ask? 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 263) 


tion of such statements as: “The decision 
was lengthy but he (Taney) made three 
points: (1) That the Negro was a mem- 
ber of an inferior race, and therefore 
not included in the constituted term 
citizen. . . .” And again, “Through her 


_Chis mother) Roger developed his own 


attitude toward Negroes and slavery, 
and because of her, his attitude toward 
Abolition is understandable. It would be 
difficult to feel sorry for slaves on his 
father’s plantation. They were fairly 
treated and well cared for. The free 
Negroes of the North and the poor 
whites of the South might envy their 
security.” And yet again, “He regarded 
slavery with the viewpoint of a South- 
erner. He believed that it was a matter 
that could best be solved locally and 
gradually by those who understood the 
problem because they lived with it.” 

All these statements in themselves 
could be called simple reporting of facts 
and opinions. But when you are writing 
for children about such a vital subject 
you cannot be content with simple re- 
porting of racist theories. You must in- 
terpret facts and opinions, particularly 
when you are lauding the author of 
such damnable opinions. 

James Shields, “the Irish rebel who 
bared a lusty sword for the land of his 
adoption” is another of Civil War Cath- 
olics selected by the Lamers. 

Shields, we are told, once suggested 


to his warring school chums that they 
“fight with willow lances like knights 
and not wrestle and strike with oy 
fists.” Two gangs were organized 
equipped with willow lances, and the 
battle was on. Shields’ forces were ny. 
merically inferior and for a time defeat 
seemed certain. But Shields was clever, 
He had anticipated this trouble and 
armed his gang with “pointed hardwood 
sticks . . . and in a couple of minute 
had driven the astonished foe from the 
field.” A true sport, that Shields, a true 
All-American boy. 


Mr. Shields further ~ distinguished 
himself by being involved in two duels, 
(These are explained by the fact that 
he “did not learn quickly and easily ., , 
to control his temper.”) The authors 
point out that duelling is “against the 
laws of state and of God” but they are 
unable to show why it was necessary to 
dig up Shields for the benefit of modem 
Catholic youth. The Lamers have un 
earthed no evidence that Shields was 
any more influenced by his religion than 
the duels would indicate. 

There are similar disturbing passages 
in the book. To me, not only is there no 
good reason for collecting these stories 
but the presentation of them _ leaves 
much to be desired. Fortunately in this 
case, the writing and the illustrations 
are about on par with the theme so that 
there is little to tempt the voung reader. 
If this book were the only alternative, 
I would vote for Hopalong any day. 


THE BOOKMAN’S ALMANAC 
(Continued from page 252) 


Patrick repeating his lyric prayer to the 
Trinity for protection. There are many 
forms, and one of the best is to be found 
in Kathleen Hoagland’s 1000 Years of 
Irish Poetry. 

About St. Cuthbert, whom we cele 
brate on Marcu 20, and St. Benedict, 
kept on Marcu 21 (hence the Italian 
reference to la primavera Benedittina, 
St. Benedict’s spring), much could be 
written—but from a literary point 
view we may think of them as being 
the subjects of some of the earliest at 
tempts at biography, that form of liter 
ture which Dr. Johnson loved best. St 
Gregory the Great wrote about Benedict, 
and it is interesting to speculate what 
sociologists of today would say about 
one of the stories that centers about 
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jyild a wall in one of the monasteries, 
and the wall fell, leaving the poor lad 
much in the condition of Nicholas 
Bentley's drawing of “a spoiled child” 
in Cautionary Verses. In fact, he had 
to be brought to the saint “in a sack”— 
but St. Benedict prayed, and the boy 
was instantly as good as new. You would 
have thought he might have a _half- 
holiday after all that—but the story says 
that the Saint, having blessed him, sent 
him “back to his work rejoicing.” Many 
editions are even now available of this 
fne exercise in early life-writing, and 
who is to say whether the naivete of the 
early biographer is to be deplored more 
than the psychiatric delvings of today. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 257) 

eral useful lines of research; we are left 
with the impression that Dr. Southern 
would have done well to prosecute them 
further—he is obviously well qualified to 
do so. These writers were, he says, in 
the pure tradition of English prose, but 
his further point that they alone pre- 
srved this tradition while the others— 
the Protestants—were meandering about 
in the hopelessly ornate rhetorical by- 
ways of the Lyle school requires con- 
siderable amplification for proper estab- 
lishment. And throughout the book one 
is continually faced with the fact that 
it stops at 1582. In many ways it would 
have been better to have made it all 
inclusive of the whole- Elizabethan 
tign—the objections to that course are 
outweighed by the overall advantages. 
The extracts from the works under con- 
sideration are lengthy and for that we 
can be grateful; it is pleasant, for exam- 
ple, to have the whole of Campion’s 
‘Brag.” This book is important, and so 
in consequence are its blemishes; never- 
theless Dr. Southern tis to be encouraged 
t0 go on with his work on these neg- 
lected exponents of our tongue. 

For those who have borne with me 
to this point in the hope that I would 
mention something of more general in- 
terest I have a treat in store. In one of 
the first “Letters” I wrote for BOT I 
mentioned two books by Hubert van 
Zeller, monk of Downside. Here is some- 
thing else from the same pen, but some- 
thing very different indeed. Family 
Case-Book (Collins) was written, Dom 
Hubert tells us, “not for my amusement 
at all but for other people’s.” It cer- 
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tainly fulfills its purpose. These dozen 
sketches beginning with the author’s 
father and proceeding by way of his 
grandmother, aunt, uncle, etc. to Mrs. 
McGrath, the housekeeper at his home 
in London in the days before World 
(War I, is one of the most amusing books 
I have read for a long time. But it is 
very much more than that; it is a social 
document and gives us a picture of an 
age that was partially extinguished in 
1914 and completely in 1939. This book 
is a delight; the people come alive, and, 
although they start as mere names of 
what must be to most readers unknown 
figures, we are immediately interested 
by and in this amazing family. Most 
families, I suppose, would make a book 
if their oddities and endearing qualities, 
their legendary grandmothers and ec- 
centric uncles were drawn upon for 
material; the trouble is that few can 
produce a pen like Dom Hubert’s to set 
it all down. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE 
(Continued from page 251) 
A, B and C to save them. There is the 


perfect Nazi, Dr. Albrecht, who insists 
on sterilizing a devoutly Catholic mid- 


. dle-aged spinster when she has an attack 


of melancholy. There is Victorin Voyer, 
the joyous French-peasant interne who 
is Dr. Stern’s proud godfather, and 
Jacques Maritain and Dorothy Day who 
were among the constellation of graces 
which came the author's way. 


These are but a few. And surely, by 
this time, it were anti-climax to say, 
“Here is a book that you must read”. 
Instead, let me leave you with the 
author, as the pattern emerges from his 
weaving: “In entering the Church one 
does not have to give up any single posi- 
tive value one has ever believed in. You 
think of yourself as a traitor to your past. 
You think you have to leave Goethe be- 
hind, or Tolstoi, or Gandhi, or Judaism, 
or whatnot. But there is nothing which 
is good in all these things which you do 
not find again in the Church. Now it is 
ordered and synthetized. It is molten in 
Christ. Moreover, you do not have to 
accept anything which is repulsive to 
you in the Church, on a political or 
social plane. Nobody wants you to ac- 
cept a totalitarian politician or a priest 
who is obsessed by racial prejudice. All 
you have to accept is Christ and His 
Sacraments.” 





FROM BEHIND 
THE BOOKS 


by CaTHARINE GALLAGHER 








GREAT Books— 

F.D.G., a student in a secular college, 
would like a book by a Catholic scholar 
which analyzes and evaluates the “great 
thinkers of all times.” 

Great Books, A Christian Appraisal, 
in three volumes (the fourth volume is 
still to be published), edited by Rev. 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., were espe- 
cially prepared “to evaluate by the 
standards of Christian thinking the 
works which are selected for study by 
the Great Books Foundation.” Volume I 
deals with authors and books of the 
first year’s program of the Great Books, 
Volume II with the second year, and so 
on. These fine reference volumes are a 
“must” for Catholics who are members 
of a Great Books discussion group, and 
certainly for a Catholic student reading, 
or attending lectures on, these books in 
a non-Catholic university. 


ST. ROBERT BELLARMINE— 

Mr. R.S.T., of Detroit, wishes to se- 
cure an authoritative biography of Saint 
Robert Bellarmine. 

As far as we know there is no biogra- 
phy of Saint Robert now in print. An 
excellent two-volume study of this great 
Catholic bishop, Life and Work of St. 
Robert Bellarmine, by James Broderick, 
S.J., is the standard biography, and may 
possibly be obtained from a library. St. 
Robert’s own work, entitled The Seven 
Words, is available in translation from 
the Latin. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI— 

Mrs. W. K. S. asks if there is a con- 
temporary novel based on the life and 
time of St. Francis of Assisi. 

A literary treat is in store for anyone 
who has not read Miss Helen C. 
White’s A Watch in the Night ($3.50) 
which portrays Franciscan life in 
medieval Italy with remarkable detail 
and great artistry. Another fine historical 
novel from the scholarly pen of Miss 
White, who is associate Professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin, 
s her tale of Matilda, Countess of Tus- 
zany, in the role of mediator in the 11th 
century struggle between Church and 
State, entitled Not Built with Hands 


($3.50). 
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NIGHTRUNNERS OF BENGAL—Masters 





THE 1950’s COME FIRST—Nourse 





A PHILOSOPHY OF LABOR—Tannenbaum 





POLICY FOR THE WEST—Ward 





POOR MAN’S PRAYER—Boyle 





THE RIDDLE OF MACARTHUR—Gunther 





RITUAL IN. FAMILY LIVING—Bossard & Boll 





ROMMEL, THE DESERT FOX—Young 





THE SEED AND THE GLORY—Evans 





SHEPHERD OF UNTENDED SHEEP—Plus 





SKORZENY’S SECRET MISSIONS—Skorzeny 





SPIRIT OF LOVE—Kelley 





TITO AND GOLIATH—Armstrong 





TROUBLE IN THE GLEN—Walsh 





THE WEEK WITH CHRIST—Lawrence 





WE OF NAGASAKI—Nagai 





WORLD OF WILLA CATHER—Bennett 








WORLD WITHOUT END 
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. Victory Pass 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP 


9. Giant Quarterback by Frank Waldman..$2.0) 


. The Shining Shooter by Marion Ren- 


Giles groceereteeeteeeteseseeeenenseeneeeneteaenenennneen $2.00 


. Swimming Fever by Marion Renick ....$2.00 
. Shorty Makes First Team (basketball) 


Dar Pe FNC sa sic sss eaesemenssorenesd $2.00 


. Treasure at First Base by Eleanor Cly- 


mer 


. Skating Today by Marion Renick ........ $2.00 


. Steady: A Baseball Story by James and 


PN II ss vinccicucccexinccavcimnsincieaneoniaaies $2.00 


(football) by Burgess 
RE a A aR Oop eee Be See eer ee FT $2.50 


. Young Readers Sports Stories ed. by 
BPIEED IOI vicsscosevccttntncsnassereencceteoee $2.50 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Rambling Haltback by Wilfred Mc- 
Cormick 


Duke of the Bruins (football) by 
Roger L. Treat 


David Cheers the Team (basketball) 


by James and Marion Renick ............ $2.25 
13. Stretch Smith Makes a Basket by 

CORR ID icsisissiciasicctncetetelecceesesdeg! $2.25 
14. Young Readers Baseball Stories by 

CON: CI asiaseecccve ceeds $2.50 
15. Squeeze Play (baseball) by Colin 

IIE occas setncchcc tibet eres aurea $2.25 
16. Winning Dive: A Camp Story by 


17. 


Mary Bonner Graham 
Champion Caddy by Marion Renick..$2.00 











































18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
. Silver Blades by Sarah Louise Barrett ....$2.50 





Junior Sports Anthology ed. by Robert 
F. Kelley $1 


American Girls Treasury of Sports, Hob- 
bies and Parties by Pearl and Stanley 
Pashko 


How to Make the Varsity by Stanley 
Pashko $ 


Rockne of Notre Dame by Delos W. 


Lovelace .............- S - donderanatesadnamcunccacomiaas $2.50 
Frank Leahy and the Fighting Irish by 
TRIN WN es ete ceed $3.50 


Tournament Forward by C. Paul Jack- 
son $2 


Rebel Halfback by Joe Archibald ............ $2.00 
Hold That Line by Joe Archibald ............ $2.50 
Batter Up by Jackson Scholz .................. $2.50 
Goal to Go by Jackson Scholz ................ $2.50 


Fielder from Nowhere by Jackson Scholz $2.50 
Split Seconds (track) by Jackson Scholz $2.50 


Keystone Kelly (baseball) by Jackson 
I sc nsicckclassdsatnsiscacamehainanienteae sence $2 


Bill Stern’s Favorite Boxing Stories 
Bill Stern’s Favorite Baseball Stories ....$1.00 


Rose Bowl All-American by C. Paul 
Jackson 


Son of the Coach by Philip Harkins ...... $2.50 
Punt Formation by Philip Harkins 
Catcher from Double-A by Duane Decker $2.50 
Shorstop Shadow by Howard Brier ........ $2.50 





All prices quoted subject to change 
without notice. 


TEEN-AGE GROUP 






SPORTS BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 








39. Center Court (tennis) by Helen Jacobs 

WRU sive irtats ia ee te eae oe ene $2.50 

40. Fighting Five (basketball) by William 
WRU ics saccacienigpalad eisccttagihihectaelccan tats teataeital 
41. Rookie First Baseman by C. Paul Jack- 
GUNS. cisadecécctaernicctbleniedciat eos $2.50 
42. Highpocket (baseball) by John R. Tunis $2.50 
43. Rookie of the Year (baseball) by John 
Da Ie isc sceotisy Baccccarisscceie sti acta Kae $2.75 
44. The Kid from Tompkinsville (baseball) 
TOP Ds Ni ose ceed $2.75 
45. Young Razzle (baseball) by John R. 
NY seed daicertarisibincianrieetamietigucaatesscte .50 
46. College Slugger (baseball) by Ed Fitz- 
Ree nee ann SSeS meen even eee ee $2.50 
47. Pivot Man (basketball) by Dick Friend- 
FIN Sic sss tnsichcochiuntiniealaic iene tiie eon $2.50 
48. Southpaw from San Francisco by Philip 

II cciciscrtticutdatiidatintaditndaricatst tate we .50 
THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

323 @ §&§ 6 7 8 9 4507-30 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 
37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 
PRIS oisiincssessistsccriitaanissinctieisbiceonneanlainaedaetadaaaiaanae 
PR cisisni.nitoittiniantaninraticauspninndaptaniatiigbiamegemae 





for postage—we’ll pay the rest. 


If you remit with order, enclose only 5c per book 












——— 
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Just Published 





Sketeh 
Mie. 
Berta — 


. 


Hummel! 


by 
Sister M. Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.F. 





Illustrated with 33 photos of Berta Hummel, 
her home, her art 




















This Is a Book that has long been awaited by lovers of the Hummel art. All are familiar 
with the charming figures and cards from the hands of the gifted Berta Hummel who became Sister 


Maria Innocentia, O.S.F. The author is Sister M. Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.F., now at Marian College, 
Indianapolis. 





Numerous Photographs enhance this biography of Berta Hummel. She is shown at the age 
of two years old, in school, as a young woman, and as she was before her death. Her home, convent, 
studio are also pictured. Photos of her more famous works are included. 


$33 00 a copy 





Other New Publications 





OUR LADY’S SLAVE by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. The biography of St. Louis DeMontfort. Illus- 
trated by Paul A. Grout. $2.50. 


WATCHWORDS OF THE SAINTS by Christopher O’Brien. A thought for each day from the 
writings of the Saints. $1.50. 


SUSANNA MARY BEARDSWORTH, Her Life, Conversion, Mysticism by Pascal P. Parente, S. 
T.D., Ph.D. Illustrated with photos. $3.50. 


NOAH’S ARK (for Children in the lower grades) by Celeste-Marie Fadden. An illustration in 
color on each page. $2.00. 


Order from your bookstore or 


THE GRAIL 


ROOM 2 ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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